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Teachers of Lip- Reading for Adults 





| 


Private and Class Instruction 
Normal Training Course 
Postgraduate Normal Course 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP- READING, INCORPORATED 
Founded by the late Edward B. Nitchie in 1903 


Day and Evening Practise Classes 
Lecture Classes 
Practise Department . 





Teachers Authorized to give Normal Course— 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask, 406 Geary Street, San Francisco, California. 
Miss Lucy Ella Case, 603 Story Building, Los Angeles, California. 
Miss Gertrude Torrey, 102 Auditorium Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
Miss Juliet D. Clark, 603 Story Building, Los Angeles, California. 





18 East 41st Street, 
Lip-Reading: 


Frederick A. Stokes Co. Price, $2.50 net. 





Mrs. EDWARD B. NITCHIE, Principal, 
Principles and Practise, REVISED EDITION, by Edward B. Nitchie, published by 
The most widely used textbook on lip -reading. 


New York City 




















San Francisco School of Lip-Reading 
Joun E. D, Trask, Principal 
Oakland SORE “Federal Blidg., 16th ‘and Broadway, Oakland. 
Authorized to award Normal diploma of Nitchie School of Lip-Reading in New York. 
Medal of Honor, Department of Education—Pauama Pacific International Exposition, 1915. 


Gold Medal Diploma—California Industries Land Show, 1919. 
Special opportunities for individual practise. 


Practise Classes. Class in Current Events for advanced pupils. 


Instruction private and in class. 


406 GEARY STREET 


Day and Evening 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





Minneapolis School of Lip-Reading 
Miss IDA P. LINDQUIST, Principal 
Nitchie Method 
435 Andrus Building 


Central Institute for the Deaf 
Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf 
Normal Training Class for Teachers of Lip-Reading 
to the Adult Deaf 
818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








Boston School of Lip-Reading 


NITCHIE METHOD 
Private Lessons—Practise Classes—Conversation Class 


MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 
602 Huntington Chambers 


BOSTON, Mass. 





MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, Principal 
Faculty of Six Instructors. 
Correction. 
Fridays. Advanced work. 
603 Story Building. Broadway at Sixth 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





Los Angeles and Pasadena Schools of Lip-Reading 


MISS JULIET D. CLARK, Normal Associate 


Normal, Regular, and Elementary Courses in Lip-Reading. Voice 
Stammerers helped. Coaching in school studies by Lip-Reading. Classes on Wednesdays and 


The Principal is authorized to award the Nitchie Diploma to — applicants. 


2 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Pasadena, Cal. 





California School of Lip-Reading 


Miss Coratie N. KenFietp Mrs, THEODORE POINDEXTER 


Private Lessons Small Classes 
Speech Defects Corrected Voice Improvement 


915 Sureve BuILpine San Francisco, Cat, 
Berkeley Branch, 1 Wright Bldg., Berkeley, Cal. 


Normal Course 








Pittsburgh School of Lip-Reading 


Miss Exi1zaBeTH BrAnp, Principal 


Normal Graduate, New York School for Hard-of-Hearing 
Private Lessons Class Work 


NITCHIE METHOD USED 
HicHtanp Buitpinc, East Liserty PitTsspurGH, Pa, 


Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


Private Lessons Conversation Classes 
Small Classes 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 


Normal graduate of the New York School 
for the Hard of Hearing 


102 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Omaha and Lincoln, Nebraska 
KESSLER SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Private Lessons. SMALL CLASSES. 


PRrACcTISH DEPARTMENT. 


NorMAL Course. 


Emma B. Kessler, 203 North 20th Street, Omaha, Nebraska 
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SENSE TRAINING 


By Eucenra T. WELSH* 


[NX A late number of an educational 

magazine—one not in any way con- 
nected with our special work of teaching 
the deaf, I was very much interested and 
greatly impressed by an article entitled 
“Games to Develop the Senses,” written 
by a teacher of hearing children. 

It so nearly expressed my ideas of the 
importance of sense training that I have 
taken the liberty to quote from the article 
as follows: 

“In our zeal to teach the child the many 
subjects scheduled in the curriculum, we 
often fail to take into account the most 
important factor in his education. This 
is the development of the child’s senses, 
his power to react to the feeling of touch, 
sight, hearing, smell and taste. The 
senses form the natural inherent equip- 
ment of the child when he enters school. 
These senses are the natural live forces 
and stimuli upon which the child uncon- 
sciously relies for his ability to learn to 
read, write, count, draw, etc. 

“How many teachers pause to think 
what a silent but vital aid these senses 
are—aind how through them a live con- 
nection is established between the subject 
to be taught and the child’s interest? 
Since he is supplied with such valuable 
equipment, why not cultivate and develop 
it? 

“The more alert the child’s senses, the 
better able he is to receive and feed upon 
the stimuli presented to him in the form 
of words, numbers, etc. 

“We play games to develop physical 
activity with the child—why not sense 
games to increase his mental capacity? 





* Assistant Principal, Rhode Island School 
for the Deaf. 


Every day play a few sense games with 
the children and watch the dull ones 
respond and the clever ones become more 
alert.” 

Following this, some descriptions of 
and suggestions for sense games were 
given. 

If this teacher finds that sense training 
is so advantageous in the development of 
the normal child, how much more im- 
portant should we consider it in our work 
of developing the little deaf child whose 
mind we can only reach through the 
senses that are left to him? 

In our work with the deaf child, the 
senses of sight and touch are the instru- 
ments by which we must reach his mind. 
Through the development of the sense of 
sight he learns to become imitative, ob- 
servant and accurate—three qualities 
which are most important in his acquisi- 
tion of speech, lip reading and language. 
At the same time memory training is also 
being developed. 

In speaking of the importance of the 
sense of touch, I quote the following 
from a well-known author: “Touch is a 
sense second only to sight in its mental 
services. In its absence, speech would 
be hardly possible, for sight alone could 
not originate the habits on which it de- 
pends. By it the tongue and other organs 
are so directed and controlled in all their 
movements—that the repetition of any 
sound becomes increasingly easy and 
soon grows into a habit. Our eyes see 
nothing of their movements and yet 
through the power of touch we feel as if 
they were all seen.” 

In presenting exercises to the child for 
the cultivation of touch he learns to 
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distinguish qualities—very simple ones 
at first—of a concrete nature which later 
lead. up to the more difficult exercises 
made by the vibrations of musical instru- 
ments and the organs of speech, which 
cannot be seen, but felt, and which he 
must learn to recognize and imitate. 

Statistics show that only a small per 
cent of our pupils are totally deaf, that is, 
have no perception of sound. This being 
the case, ear training should begin at a 
very early stage of the child’s develop- 
ment and can well be used as a part of 
his sense training—by means of artificial 
aid, the human voice, or both. This will 
not only quicken the child’s mental facul- 
ties but will help his speech to become 
more natural. 

In schools where deaf children are ad- 
mitted very young—say from three to 
five years of age, I do not know of any 
material so developing or that answers 
the purpose so completely of educating 
the child’s senses of sight and touch, as 
the materials known as the Montessori. 
We have always used these materials in 
our schools, or those that correspond to 
them in their educative value, but the 
establishment of the Montessori classes 
has been of untold benefit to the very 
young deaf child. Here he spends hours 
each day working over problems, which 
train the hand and eye to a keener per- 
ception of sight and touch. He is inter- 
ested in his work, he likes to do it and is 
held responsible for it in a way—yet he 
enjoys the freedom in the selection of his 
own problem to be worked out—under 
the guidance of a teacher, who is there 
to show and help him over the difficult 
places, to see that he finishes up his work 
and puts it away in its own special place 
in the cabinet, the shelves of which are 
low enough for the smallest child to 
reach. In handling the material and tak- 
ing care of it, habits of neatness and 
order are established. Choosing the 
material with which he wants to work 
and working out his own problems in 
color, form, etc., lead him to become in- 
dependent of thought and self-reliant. 

My experience has been principally in 
a school where pupils entered from seven 
to nine years old and even older. Some 
were undeveloped and backward, needing 
more sense training than others. When 


a class was able to do the various ex- 
ercises with ease and rapidity we discon- 
tinued them and put the time on speech, 
speech reading, etc. 

The sense training materials in dif- 
ferent schools probably differ more or 
less, but there should be some system in 
the classification and grading of these 
materials. 

It would be impossible for me here to 
go into a detailed description of all the 
different exercises that can be used. Be- 
low I will give lists of some of the 
materials with a few suggestions for 
their use, classifying them under color, 
form, number and touch. These materi- 
als and exercises are by no means new. 
They have probably been used in many 
schools, but I have found them to answer 
every purpose. If only a little thought 
and preparation are given, the ingenious 
teacher can greatly vary the exercises, 
using the same materials a great many 
times. It is not well, however, to con- 
tinue an exercise if the children grow 
tired of it and you cannot keep their at- 
tention. Discontinue it and take up some- 
thing else, then go back to it later. 


COLOR 

Color appeals to children and as a rule 
is easy for them, although occasionally 
we find a child who seems blind to 
color—that is, one unable to distinguish 
one color from another—but these cases 
are rare. When found, sufficient work 
should be given until there is an improve- 
ment, 

Sorting materials according to color is 
about the easiest exercise we can use with 
a class when they first enter school. The 
chief aim in this, however, as in all other 
exercises, is to have the work done with 
rapidity and exactness. Even in this 
simple exercise he must use some con- 
centration and in doing this is taking the 
first step in his work. Boxes for sorting 
are very convenient and can be made in 
any school shop. They should be of light 
weight wood with six compartments, one 
for each of the primary colors. There 
should be one for each child in the class. 

In matching colors the same materials 
can be used as in sorting, and, in addi- 
tion, colored wool rosettes made of 
Germantown wool, short lengths of rib- 
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bon, ribbon bows, small balls crocheted 
of wool, pieces of cardboard covered 
with different colored cloth, etc. 

To prevent.children from getting the 
idea that every object to be of the same 
color must be of the same kind—have 
like objects matched to unlike objects of 
same color. 

There should be several color charts. 
The simplest is one on which are 
mounted the primary colors, with the 
corresponding colors mounted on small 
cards. Another can be made using the 
colors with one tint and one shade of 
each color. Still another with all the 
tints and shades. 

The children like the exercise using 
the color caps. It is a game to them. 
The caps are made of colored tissue pa- 
per, the foundation being construction 
paper of almost any color. There are 
usually four in the set but more can be 
added. Four children are selected from 
the class and the caps put on them. The 
other members of the class then shut 
their eyes. The teacher then changes the 
caps so that when the children open their 
eyes there is a different arrangement of 
them on the four children. One of the 
members of the class is told to put the 
caps back on the same children that they 
were on originally. This is a good ex- 
ercise for memory work as well as for 
color. 


ForM 


For work in form the following ma- 
terials may be used: 

Matching small geometrical tablets, 
making designs with enlarged peg boards, 
matching pictures, putting together dis- 
sected pictures, making designs with 
wooden parquetry or colored sticks, 
stringing wooden beads or disks of dif- 
ferent shape, outlining with lentils hekto- 
graphed pictures on cardboard, etc. 

There can be so much interesting work 
done with the picture charts. They 
should be graded from very simple ones, 
to be used at first, to those more difficult. 
Through their use various memory exer- 
cises may be given aside from the match- 
ing. 

One exercise which the children like is 
to allow them each to select (or for the 
teacher to give them) a picture on the 


chart to remember. Then when she calls 
on them later, after having assigned one 
to each child, they find them on the chart 
or among the duplicates which are 
mounted on cards. This can be worked 
up so that after a while the children will 
be able to keep in mind three or four 
pictures at one time and find the dupli- 
cate of each. 

I am giving a list of charts below that 
may be suggestive to the teacher: 

Domestic animals, wild animals, fruit, 
vegetables, flowers, birds, fish, butterflies, 
shells, silhouette pictures of objects, 
animals, ete., geometrical designs made 
of parquetry, different kinds of leaves cut 
out of red coated paper, etc. 


NUMBER 


In this exercise pupils reproduce from 
memory a given number of objects cor- 
responding to dots on cards or black- 
boards, balls on abacus, etc. The Parish 
number cards which combine color and 
number make a good exercise. 

In making designs of sticks, wooden 
parquetry tablets, etc., we can combine 
number, form and color. Pupils can fol- 
low the teacher in making these designs, 
follow a drawing or make original de- 
signs. 

ToucH 

Geometrical solids, geometrical tablets, 
string boards, weighted blocks or balls 
are all good for the development of 
touch. The textures are very important, 
and a convenient way to use them is to 
mount them on small boards. The dif- 
ferent grades of sandpaper can be used 
on one; velvet, wool, silk and satin on 
another, and different qualities of cotton 
cloth, ranging from smooth to rough, on 
another. 

The vibration work at the piano has 
been a great asset to sense training work. 
By its use the children learn to distin- 
guish high, low, and medium tones—at 
first pointing them out on the instrument 
and later imitating them. They learn to 
reproduce the number of chords played, 
by clapping, marching, etc. In fact there 
is so much to be said in favor of this as 
sense training that it is a subject in itself 
and to take it up fully would add too 
much to the length of this paper. 
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SENSE TRAINING 


By MARGUERITE OSBORNE JENKINS* 


HE importance of sense training can 

not be stressed too much, From the 
first day a deaf child enters school the 
teacher begins to train his two senses, 
sight and touch. The more the sense of 
sight is cultivated the better the lip- 
reading will be. The more the sense of 
touch is cultivated the better the voice 
and speech will be. The class that has 
had a thorough and carefully planned 
course in sense training has a good 
foundation in imitation, attention and 
memory. 

There are numerous exercises for the 
cultivation of sight. These may be 
grouped under motion, color, form and 
number. 

There are class movements in unison, 
commands given by the teacher and the 
class performing the action. There are 
also gymnastics of the arms, hands and 
feet, and last but most important, gym- 
nastics of the tongue. I find a large mir- 
ror, one large enough for the pupil and 
the teacher to use at the same time, in- 
valuable for tongue gymnastics. 

Colors always attract children. For 
the first day in school a large basket filled 
with different colored wools to be 
matched usually appeals to the small 
child. Two sets of “gift” balls may be 
used in the same way. After a few days 
the children are able to match in color 
objects which are unlike in form. 

The reproducing of simple outlines 
such as the square, the triangle, the circle 
and the cross, and the laying of sticks, 
rings and slats is splendid training in 
form. Simple dissected pictures are in- 
structive as well as entertaining. 

Writing is started almost the first day 
in school. The simple upward and down- 
ward stroke is given, preparatory to the 
writing of elements. Skill may be gained 
by tracing. 

For the beginning of number work the 
teacher shows a number on the abacus 
and the same number is reproduced on 
the abacus by the child, or the teacher 
shows a number on the abacus and the 


* Instructor, Alabama School for the Deaf. 


same number of objects is shown by the 
child. 

The cultivation of touch is most im- 
portant to good speech. A basket of 
geometrical solids, a touch board with 
simple wooden tablets glued on it, and a 
set of sticks of different lengths are all 
helps. The child first feels the solid, or 
outline of a tablet, or a stick, and selects 
it by sight. After he is able to do that he 
feels the object and selects it by touch. 

Boxes exactly alike filled with differ- 
ent amounts of shot are good for weight. 
Have the child shut his eyes and feel the 
weight of the box, then change the po- 
sition of the boxes and have him select it 
by touch. 

The distinguishing of the difference in 
strings on a string board is a good exer- 
cise for touch. Strings of all sorts, fine, 
coarse, and heavy, should be used. 

A touch board with materials of vari- 
ous sorts, silk, velvet, sandpaper, cha- 
mois, blotting paper, fur and serge may 
be used. Have the same material ar- 
ranged in different order on the other 
side of the board so the child will not be 
able to tell by location. A small hoop 
with different kinds of cloth attached to 
it may be used in the same way. 

A bright first-year class usually spends 
about six weeks or two months on sense 
training, but a younger or less de- 
veloped class devotes a longer time. 

A great deal of the Montessori mate- 
rial is excellent for sense training and 
also some of the material put out by Mil- 
ton Bradley. In the Alabama school the 
boys in the shop have made us duplicates 
of the Montessori material. 

A clever teacher can adapt the material 
she has to the sense training exercise and 
can always devise new ways of using the 
same old things. 


SUMMER COURSE IN SPEECH 
CORRECTION 


The Ithaca Conservatory of Music is offer- 
ing a summer course in the correction of 
speech disorders, under the direction of Dr. 
Frederick Martin, formerly of New York City. 

















ONE WHO OVERCAME 


By Laura A. DAvIEs 


ARRIET MARTINEAU has been 

mentioned so frequently and so in- 
spiringly in the Friendly Lady’s Cor- 
respondence Club that I am sending in 
a short sketch by way of an appetite 
sharpener for the members of “Our 
Family” who have the time and opportu- 
nity to look her up more fully. 


She was an English writer of the 
period preceding our Civil War and was 
a familiar member of the literary circle 
frequented by Carlisle, the Wordsworths 
and the Brownings. She was a woman 
of nervous temperament, and deafness 
from the time she was twelve years old 
kept her under such a constant strain 
that the amount of work she ac- 
complished by sheer force of will was 
marvelous. She speaks of this fatiguing 
nerve strain as one of the greatest hard- 
ships of the deafened, “a labor from 
which there is no holiday except in sleep.” 
And it is a labor so little understood or 
appreciated by hearing people. Had she 
lived a century later she would no doubt 
have been an expert lip-reader and thus 
relieved the strain to a great extent. 


She was born in England in 1802 of 
French Huguenot ancestry. She was the 
sixth of eight children in a comfortable 
middle-class home. She was a frail, 
nervous child, subject to the most agoniz- 
ing mental terrors both waking and sleep- 
ing. Her mother, though an excellent 
woman and devoted to her family, had a 
harsh, sarcastic exterior. So constantly 
did she criticise and reprimand her chil- 
dren that the sensitive little Harriet lost 
all confidence in herself and her ability to 
accomplish anything. She was always 
hungry for demonstrations of tenderness 
and affection which were frowned upon 
and considered as a weakness by her 
family. In all the years of her childhood, 
she says in her autobiography, she could 
remember only twice that she was petted. 
The first time was at a magic lantern 
show illustrating one of Drummond’s lec- 
tures. The magic lantern had always 
frightened her, and this time as some 
ghost-like figure advanced on the sheet 


as though coming directly toward her, 
she screamed out. A strange woman was 
sitting beside her—a mother of two little 
girls—who understood what childish ter- 
ror was. She took the trembling Har- 
riet in her arms and soothed away her 
fears, then held her to the end of the lec- 
ture. In writing of the incident some 
seventy years later Miss Martineau says 
she remembers that she wished the lec- 
ture never would end so that she could 
stay there in that strange lady’s lap for- 
ever. 


The other incident was on a winter 
Sunday afternoon. She had earache— 
an early sign no doubt of her approach- 
ing deafness—and could not go to church 
with the family. During their absence 
she wandered forlornly about the house 
feeling much neglected. Even after she 
heard them return and knew they were 
chatting around the fire she stubbornly 
refused to joi them for some time. 
When she finally did so she stayed back 
in a corner with an awful feeling of isola- 
tion. By and by her mother called her, 
took her on her lap, placed the aching 
ear against her breast and held her 
closely, even tenderly, she thought. It 
made her wonderfully happy. 


When her deafness began to be trouble- 
some, her brother told her, as a warning, 
of a deaf lady he had seen at a dinner 
party. She sat beside a noted gentleman, 
and every time a remark was made she 
asked him to tell her what it was. He 
was far from tactful and soon had the 
whole company blushing for the inquisi- 
tive lady. Then and there Harriet made 
a vow that she would never ask what was 
being talked about, and she kept that vow 
to the end of her life. She always be- 
lieved it a sound policy, for she could 
usually depend on some friend to tell her 
the subject under discussion if it was of 
any interest or importance to her. Two 
other resolutions which she made at this 
time and kept as faithfully were, “to al- 
ways remember to smile in any moment 
of anguish from it (deafness) and never 
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to lose temper at any consequence from 
it.” 

Another terrible warning always _ be- 
fore her was an elderly deaf aunt who 
was a real trial to all the family. Har- 
riet would ask herself, “Shall I put 
people to flight as.she does? Shall I be 
dreaded and disliked in that way all my 
life?” These warnings were sufficient. 
Near the close of her long, busy, happy 
and beloved life she declares that her 
deafness was about the best thing that 
could possibly have happened to her. It 
was the best in a selfish way: for it gave 
her the impulse to self-mastery, and best 
from a higher viewpoint as it was her 
most peculiar opportunity for helping 
others “who suffer the same misfortune 
without equal stimulus to surmount the 
false shame and other unspeakable 
miseries which attend it.” 

After the death of her father, her 
eldest brother, her sweetheart, and the 
loss of the family property (misfortunes 
never come singly) she began to earn her 
living by sewing and writing. Her early 
magazine articles brought in meagre re- 
turns, but they gave her confidence and 
showed her the extent of her talent. 
When her first book of importance was 
ready for the press she took it to London 
herself to find a publisher. Im spite of 
the torture of the ordeal she spent three 
solid weeks walking from one publishing 
house to another explaining her book 
and holding out her despised ear trumpet 
for them to shout “No!” into. No one 
but a sensitive. deaf person can realize 
what an ordeal that was or what force 
of will-power it required to continue it 
day after day with the same discouraging 
results. Success came finally, however, 
as it always must to such persistence; 
then the very publishers who had shouted 
“no” came begging for the privilege of 
printing her next book. She was a pro- 
lific writer and never from that time 
lacked an enthusiastic and appreciative 
audience. 

She spent two years in America when 
slavery agitation was at its height. Both 
North and South, which she visited im- 
partially and admired equally, presented 
its cause, for all knew that her pen had 
a world-wide influence. She cast in her 
lot with the North and wrote several 





books dealing with the subject in her 
clear, vivid style. 

Wherever she went she was a close stu- 
dent of society and political economy, 
and at home or abroad found abundant 
material for her pen. Aside from her 
travels, her histories and the books bear- 
ing directly on political economy she 
wrote a long list of novels and short 
stories based on questions of the day and 
always they had a profound influence on 
government policies. Three times she 
refused a government pension because 
she feared to fetter her freedom of ex- 
pression on important questions. 

Through her long, busy life she never 
lost an opportunity to cheer and help 
“her own,” the deaf of the world, and 
her message to them always in both 
word and example was “Overcome.” 
In her “Letter to the Deaf” she wrote, 
“We can never get beyond the necessity 
of keeping in full view the worst and the 
best that can be made of our lot. The 
worst is either to sink under the trial or 
to be made callous by it. The best is to 
be as wise as possible under a great dis- 
ability, and as happy as possible under a 
great privation.” 


DEATH OF QUINCY McGUIRE 

Mr. Quincy McGuire, head of the Albany 
Home School for the Oral Instruction of the 
Deaf, died at his home in Albany on the 
evening of February 7. Mr. McGuire had 
been connected with the Albany School for 
twenty-five years; first as business manager, 
while his sister, Miss Mary McGuire, was 
principal, and later as her successor. 

The Albany School was founded about 
thirty years ago, by Miss Anna M. Black. 
The news of Mr. McGuire’s death was sent to 
the Volta Bureau by one of the school’s gradu- 
ates, who, though totally deaf from babyhood, 
is also a graduate of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 


MISS ELIZABETH FAY 
Just as this issue goes to press, the sad 
news comes of the death of Miss Elizabeth 
Fay, a teacher and friend of the deaf and a 
charter member of the American Association. 
A, more extended notice will appear in an 
early number. 


MRS. W. K. ARGO 


Word has just been received of the death 
of Mrs. W. K. Argo, Superintendent of the 
Colorado School for the Deaf. Mrs. Argo 
succeeded her husband to the superintendency 
only about a year ago, and her death will be 
deeply regretted by officers and friends of the 
Colorado School. 
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JUST OCCURRING—THAT IS ALL 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


a i) IS not hard to write humorous 

matter,’ declares an expert. “All 
you have to do is to procure a pen and 
some paper and ink, and then sit down 
and write the funny thoughts as they oc- 
cur to you. It is not the writing, but the 
occurring that is hard.” 

I was just glancing at an announce- 
ment from The Bulletin Board of the 
Chicago League, reprinted in the Novem- 
ber VoLta REVIEW, which gives some de- 
tails concerning the position of Press 
Clipper. I do not know just how the 
item happened to catch my eye. As a 
matter of fact, I do not actually know 
which eye it caught. Perhaps it caught 
the attention of both eyes at the same 
time. Who can say? But no matter! 
It just occurred to me, a funny thought, 
you know, that I should be able to 
qualify for such a position. I always 
like to familiarize myself with various 
kinds of work. It makes it easier to 
recognize and avoid it—or them. But, 
so far as becoming a Press Clipper is con- 
cerned, anyone who has read my articles 
even casually, knows that I already do 
considerable work of this nature. And I 
find that I can detect instantly even the 
briefest notice of John A. Ferrall or his 
work, even though the notice be in the 
smallest type and on a closely printed 
page. That shows that I am a natural 
detector. Why shouldn’t it be possible 
to train me to detect other subjects as 
readily as I do those notices about my- 
self? Echo answers, “Why?” That is 
the kind of an echo it is. Of course the 
work of searching out references not ap- 
plying to myself would be rather uninter- 
esting, but if my daily meals depended 
upon my success, my appetite being what 
it is, | feel certain that I should develop 
considerable enthusiasm and skill. 

But consider the  qualifications— 
“mental alertness, discernment, concen- 
tration, speed and accuracy.” And... 
“a good intellect, literary bent, and broad 
education make for expertness.” 

Of course, I am a little round- 
shouldered and so might be considered to 
have something of a literary bent, but I 


must confess that I am more than dubi- 
ous about possessing the other qualifica- 
tions listed. True, the position pays from 
$18 to $45 a week, according to The 
Bulletin Board’s announcement, but why 
should a person with those qualifications 
have to work at all? Why couldn’t he go 
into vaudeville? 

No, I am afraid I shall have to give up 
the idea of becoming a professional Press 
Clipper, though, of course, I shall con- 
tinue the work in my poor amateurish 
way. Certainly if I had to prove the 
possession of the qualifications enumer- 
ated or starve, the undertaker would soon 
have another subject. And the under- 
takers do not seem to care whom they 
bury. I believe it is reasonably safe to 
assert, however, that in view of the quali- 
fications required, no one will ever be 
able fo say truthfully of me, dead or 
alive “There goes a Press Clipper!” 

It is a pity, too, in a way, because aside 
from lack of basic qualifications, I feel 
that I have a natural aptitude for the 
work. As I have already said, I can 
detect instantly any notice of the things 
that interest me, that is to say, myself or 
my articles. My only regret is that there 
are so few such notices. It shows how 
little influence I have with the editorial 
staff. It was Mark Twain, I believe, 
who once wrote something like this in an 
explanatory note to a volume of humor- 
ous compilations on which he _ had 
worked editorially: “The selections from 
my own works included in this volume 
were chosen by my associates and not by 
myself—that is why there are not more 
of them.” My sentiments exactly! 

But this Press Clipper matter had 
nothing at all to do with my main object 
in glancing over the November VOLTA 
REviEw. Please understand when I re- 
fer to the November issue that I am not 
looking over back numbers. Not at all. 
This is being written before the Decem- 
ber issue is out. One of the things that 
adds joy to the life of editors is the neces- 
sity for preparing Christmas numbers in 
July and Washington’s birthday issues in 
October. And contributors, of course, 
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share in this pleasure. If you see this 
article at all, it will be in April or May. 
That is why I dare not tell you of any of 
the very interesting things that are hap- 
pening here at Washington in connection 
with the Conference on the Limitation of 
Armament, for example. Reading it 
next April you would exclaim, “For 
goodness’ sake! Is he just learning about 
that Conference? Why it took place last 
year.” Either that, or you would think 
I was talking about another conference, 
and you would begin wondering why the 
newspapers said nothing concerning it. 
It is quite confusing. But please keep 
this explanation in mind so that in case 
articles continue to appear over my name 
long after my death is reported you will 
know that they were actually written dur- 
ing my period of earthly existence, and 
are not being sent to the Review from 
another sphere. Not that I might not try 
to send material back, you understand, 
for habit is a powerful thing—as Pope 
tells us: 
And you, brave Cobham! to the latest breath, 
Shall feel your ruling passion strong in death. 
Of course, my name isn’t really Cobham. 
The lines were written years ago, very 
likely before Pope’s death, and refer to 
an entirely different person—unless it be, 
as some contend, that I may have been 
Cobham in some previous incarnation. 

However, as I was saying when we 
were interrupted by the entrance of Mr. 
Pope and Mr. Cobham, the Press Clipper 
matter had nothing at all to do with my 
glancing at the November issue. I was 
merely searching for an article by a fa- 
vorite author—and his name isn’t Cob- 
ham either. I always open the magazine 
at the back page and gradually work 
toward the front. That is because I wish 
to find my own articles as promptly as 
possible, and experience has taught me 
that they are invariably printed near the 
end of the magazine. There is a con- 
spiracy of some sort at the Volta Bureau 
never to print anything I write in the 
front part of THE Vota Review, I do 
not know why this is. I mention it 
merely as a historical fact for future 
generations to ponder. 

Occasionally I have sent in an article 
so far ahead of the time it was supposed 
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to be used that I felt certain it would be 
the first received and so win a place in 
the front ranks. But it never did. If 
that particular issue contained fifty 
pages, the article was to be found on 
page forty-seven. No wonder people 
write in to the magazine and say, “The 
first thing I Jook for is . . . the article 
by John A. Ferrall.” The italics are 
mine. But you'd be astonished to learn 
just how much the editors have added 
to my reputation by making my articles 
difficult to find. People only appreciate 
those things which cost them some effort. 
Why, there isn’t a single subscriber to 
THE VoLta REview, for example, who 
can recall the title to the first article in 
the magazine for, let us say, February, 
1922, while if you asked any reader if 
John A. Ferrall had an article in that 
issue, the said reader would answer im- 
mediately, “YES!” 

In the early days of my contributing, I 
sometimes became discouraged and de- 
cided that my article had not been used 
at all. That was because I then followed 
the rule of beginning at the first page and 
reading on through to the end. And you 
wouldn’t believe how uninteresting most 
of the articles seem as I wade through 
them in an attempt to find my own con- 
tribution. Perhaps my metaphor is a 
trifle mixed, for some of the articles are 
really too deep to be waded through! 


Of course, after I have found and read 
my own paper, then I can go back and 
read the other contributions with some 
enjoyment. After it, anything seemed 
interesting. No, you missed the point— 
I did not mean to imply that anythin 
would seem interesting by comparison. 
What I mean is that finding and reading 
my own contribution leaves me in a mood 
to enthuse over life generally. 


But every silver lining has its own fur 
coat, and it may be that the position as- 
signed my articles constitutes, in reality, 
a graceful compliment. It is true, you 
know, that one has to bite through the 
bread to get to the meat in the sandwich. 
We even have to encounter a modicum 
of crust before reaching the filling of a 
pie—unless it happens to be a pie of the 
open-faced variety. It just happens that 
I like that sort best. This, of course, is 
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not a hint to the culinary experts of THE 
Votta Review “Family,” but merely 
another of those historical facts that | 
jot down for the consideration of future 
generations who will read and treasure 
the magazine long after I have gone—if 
I ever do go, and I am in no especial 
hurry. 

Incidentally, and before reaching my 
own article on page 496, it is very dis- 
couraging to note the announcement that 
back numbers of THE VoLta REVIEW 
are no longer needed. I guess I shall 
have to pay my subscription after all. 
That is usually the way I pay it—after 
all. But I had worked out such a per- 
fectly splendid scheme. At the end of 
each year I planned to take back the 
twelve numbers and get credit for them 
on a new subscription. The magazines 
are as good as new, except for the pages 
containing my articles. These are 
slightly soiled from handling, as it is to 
be expected after I have allowed (I mean 
forced) my friends to read my articles. 
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But these pages are so near the end of 
the magazines, as I have already. inti- 
mated, that the wear and tear on them 
would scarcely be noticéd. 

But, anyway, the notice says that even 
if back numbers are ever again wanted, 
they will be worth only twenty cents 
each. That means that I would have to 
pay a difference of sixty cents on my sub- 
scription. If I have to raise sixty cents, 
I may as well borrow the entire three 
dollars and be done with it. 


And as for occurring—a candid friend 
once remarked, on the morning after, to 
a well-known after-dinner speaker: 

“Your speech at the banquet last eve- 
ning was entirely too long. You really 
had nothing to say.” 

“IT know, I know,” agreed the after- 
dinner speaker, ‘“‘but I just hoped that if 
I kept on talking long enough I might 
think of something.” 


This experience is not confined to 
after-dinner speakers alone ! 








VISITING SCHOOLS 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE AND THE KENDALL 
SCHOOL 
RECENT good fortune (and Dr. Hall’s 
automobile!) carried both the editor 
and the assistant editor to Gallaudet Col- 
lege for a long-planned and most delight- 
ful visit. 

We were familiar, of course, with the 
beautiful campus and buildings, but had 
never before had an opportunity to visit 
classes. After a cordial greeting from 
the president and a survey of the pleas- 
ant dining and reception rooms, and the 
most conveniently arranged auditorium 
(by reversing or removing the chairs it 
can be converted instantly into chapel, 
reception hall, or theater) we were per- 
mitted to observe interesting classes first 
in Latin and then in French, conducted 
by Miss Elizabeth Peet. Except for the 
difference in mode of communication 
(finger spelling and lip-reading being 
used) these classes did not differ materi- 
ally from those in schools for hearing 
boys and girls, 

The library, too, and the list of books 


being read, as well as the laboratory and 
its equipment, were such as one might see 
among any group of interested students 
anywhere; while the art and designing 
work, and that of the domestic science 
department, carried in their equipment 
evidences of the special preparation for 
life work given to the deaf. 

An excellent example of the lip- 
reading work of the college was given by 
two classes under Miss Grace Coleman, 
in which good progress was being made in 
the Miiller-Walle Method. We were 
greatly interested and pleased to hear 
that a large proportion of the college stu- 
dents were voluntarily pursuing the 
study of speech and lip-reading. 

An hour spent at the Kendall School 
completed our all-too-short visit. Great 
stress is being laid upon the development 
of speech by means of rhythmic exercises. 
We were shown three classes in this 
work, in order that the progress made by 
each successive grade might be observed. 
Miss Gaarder, the new principal of the 
school, showed us copies of Just Once A 











Month, fresh from the press, and told 
us of the enthusiasm with which the 
pupils greeted the appearance of this 
newest member of the “little paper 
family.” We were sorry that lack of 
time prevented a more extensive tour, and 
wish that it were possible to visit our 
neighbors more frequently. 


THE HorAce MANN SCHOOL 


An unexpected opportunity, following 
the board meeting of the Association for 
the Hard of Hearing, in New York, took 
the editor to Boston for a delightful 
twenty-four hours. We had long prom- 
ised ourselves a visit to the Horace Mann 
School, and seized the occasion to make 
it. 


The cordiality of Miss Adams, the 


principal, always makes delightful a’ 


meeting with her, and her enthusiastic 
interest in the development of pupils and 
school added no little to the pleasure of 
the visit. 


Our tour of observation carried us 
through a variety of classrooms and 
showed as many different sorts of work. 

The babies, under Miss Goddard, were 
showing an amount of enthusiasm and 
energy that will surely carry them over 
the required work of the first year in 
school. Miss Hall’s class was practising 
penmanship, using the arm movement re- 
quired in all the public schools of the city. 
The teacher said that, on the whole, she 
thought the time well spent, as it pro- 
duced better and more rapid writing—a 
most valuable asset especially to the deaf. 


“What is this?’ “What is that?’ 
“What are these?” “What are those?” 
We who learned English by hearing 
others use it use these questions without 
a moment’s thought as to which one is 
necessary to express our meaning, but 
the child born deaf must give much time 
and thought to learning even so small a 
matter as this. A delightful class, under 
Miss Weaver, was asking and answering 
questions to fix the difficult points in their 
minds. 


Mrs. Jenkins’ history class answered 
some questions which we devoutly hope 
nobody will ask us, and a class under 
Miss Hobart, composed mainly of hard 
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of hearing children sent from: the public 
schools, struggled valiantly, and for the 
most part successfully, with difficult ad- 
verbial and adjective clauses. The lip- 
reading in this class was a demonstration 
of the great benefit the hard of hearing 
child may receive from this study. One 
scarcely noticed any difficulty among the 
children in understanding any question. 


This account would be incomplete 
without a reference to the ingeniously 
arranged blackboards which attracted 
our attention. They were in frames, like 
window frames, and were on pulleys and 
ropes like windows, so that they could be 
raised and lowered. There were three 
large slates in each frame, making six 
blackboards in the wall-space ordinarily 
occupied by two. The imagination of 
any teacher can instantly picture a dozen 
labor-savers made possible by this means. 


In view of the present emphasis on the 
training and development of residual 
hearing, perhaps the most interesting 
work we saw was that under Miss Hen- 
derson, the assistant principal. Miss 
Henderson is a musician, accustomed to 
singing in public, and that she has used 
her ability to the great advantage of the 
children she teaches could not be doubted 
by anyone who saw such a demonstration 
as she gave. 


A class of seventeer children, many of 
whom had entered school supposedly 
totally deaf, with no speech or language, 
grouped themselves around the piano and 
sang a number of well-known songs. We 
had seen this sort of work elsewhere, but 
the next step was different. The chil- 
dren went to the far end of the room, 
twelve or fifteen feet from the teacher, 
and turned their backs. Without using 
the piano, Miss Henderson sang a short 
portion of half a dozen familiar songs, 
and in each case, as soon as she stopped, 
the class whirled around and called out 
the name of the selection. She had be- 
gun this work, she said, standing close to 
the children, and had gradually increased 
the distance. 


We had noticed the fluent speech and 
clear voice of a girl of about fifteen, and 
had supposed that she was one of the 
hard of hearing group who had been un- 
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able to keep up in public school. Imagine 
our astonishment and admiration, then, 
when we learned that she had come to 
school “deaf and dumb,” and that the 
auricular training given her by Miss 
Henderson had produced the transforma- 
tion. To complete our vision of what 
might be done with such cases, Miss 
Henderson had this girl and another 
about the same age, who also entered 
school with no speech or language, stand 
beside her and sing with her a familiar 
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old song. And they sang it on the key! 
One girl made a mistake or two, but came 
back to the key each time; the other 
stayed on it throughout. 

Instant recognition of many songs, 
speech better than that of many persons 
whose hearing was perfect throughout 
school life, and singing on the key, by 
children who came to school “deaf and 


dumb”! Have other schools done better, 
or as well? If so, may we hear from 
them? 














“If we would cast the gift of a lovely Thought 

Into the heart of a Friend, 

That would be Giving as the Angels give.” 
—Unknown, 


My dear Friends: 


I have just been talking with a dear old 
man whose advancing years have brought 
dullness to his ears. He misses the gay 
talk and chatter of the young, the quieter 
debates of older folks, and the singing of 
birds. He does not need to work, for he 
has done his share, but he is not content 
with sitting in the sun. He must be out 
in the garden, coaxing the sweet alyssum, 
nasturtiums and sweet peas into bloom, 
turning over the soil, thinning out the 
over-abundance and the weeds, filling in, 
transforming an acre of wilderness into 
the most talked of, most beautiful garden 
in our little Southern city. “Grampa,” 
as we call him, tells me that he cannot 
understand why everyone is so good to 
him and “stops to talk to an old man who 
can’t hear very well.” It is because he 
can derive happiness from little things 
and pass on the sunshine he receives from 
them. I said he couldn’t hear the birds 
—and it grieves him as much as it does 


any of you who have been deprived of 
the comfort or inspiration of music. But 
this little incident will show the happi- 
ness that has come from them, in its 
place. It doesn’t rain very often in the 
winter down here, and the soil is very dry 
and sandy, so that the flowers have to be 
frequently and thoroughly watered. One 
day while Grampa was sending a forceful 
stream of water upon a bed of canna, he 
spied a mocking-bird near by. The pert 
little fellow flipped his tail in greeting. 
An impulse of mischief prompted Gram- 
pa to turn the hose upon him. The bird 
was delighted and wriggled and shook 
every feather on his little body, and then 
flew nearer to get a heavier drenching. 
Pretty soon his mate in a tree nearby saw 
what fun he was having and flew down to 
join him, but the jealous thing pecked at 
her and selfishly drove her away, and 
then flew back to continue his new revel. 

I think it is a test of a man’s soul if he 
can replace the more stimulating pleas- 
ures oi active life with simple joys and 
still be content. 


I pray the prayer the Easterners do, 
May the Peace of Allah abide with you. 
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Wherever you stay, wherever you go, 

May the beautiful palms of Allah grow; 

Through days of labor and nights of rest 

The love of good Allah make thee blest; 

So I touch my heart as the Easterners do, 

May the Peace of Allah abide with you. 

The new members of the National 

Correspondence Club to date are: 

The Lip-Readers’ Club of Cleveland 

The Pittsburgh League for the Hard of 
Hearing 

The Kansas City League for the Hard of 
Hearing 

The Ottawa Speech-Readers’ Club 

The Nashville League for the Hard of 
Hearing 

The Houston Club for the Hard of 
Hearing 

The Syracuse Speech-Reading Society 

The prospective League for the Hard of 
Hearing in Rochester. 

This makes a total of twenty members. 
Is your Club or League represented? 


I have been requested to ask the fol- 
lowing questions in the Friendly Corner, 
and I urge you all to help answer them 
as you are able. 

1. Is there such a thing as a “perfect lip- 
reader?” 

2. What drills or devices will best produce 
accurate lip-reading even when the subject of 
conversation is unknown to the lip-reader? 

Another list of good books to read has 
been sent in. Any more to add? 

The Re-Creation of Brian Kent, by 
Harold Bell Wright. 

Sisters, by Kathleen Norris. 

The Road to Understanding, by Elea- 
nor H. Porter. 

Just David, by Eleanor H. Porter. 

The Mysterious Rider, by Zane Grey. 

Sister Sue, by Eleanor H. Porter. 

The following letter is different from 
any I have ever quoted. Please read it 
with careful attention and if you know 
anything about experiments of this nature 
or think they may be worked out, please 
write me. 

Since reading the article in the September 
issue of THE VoLta Review regarding the 
“Sensitive Flame of the Bunsen Burner,” I 
have observed another phenomenon, which, if 
not already employed, might be put to consid- 
erable usefulness as an aid in visualizing 
speech. This phenomenon, in physics, is 
known as the Tyndall effect. Perhaps you will 


be interested in my observation anyway, and 
if it should be of any value you may publish 


the notes. I trust that this is a part of the 
purpose of the Friendly Corner. 

As a senior student at the University of 
New Mexico, majoring in a technical subject 
(chemistry), I found it necessary this year to 
choose a number of elective subjects of the 
cultural sort, among which, one is psychology. 
I have always tried to avoid large classes. Ac- 
cordingly, in this class, I sit on the front row 
where I can best watch the instructor, and thus 
I came to make the observation. Recitations 
are held at nine o’clock in the morning in a 
room with a high south window. A curtain 
shuts out all of the direct sun rays except a 
narrow strip along one side. The professor 
usually stands directly behind this screen of 
light in giving his lectures, and as he uses the 
blackboard frequently, there is always chalk 
dust in the air. The dust shows only in the 
narrow sheet of light (Tyndall effect). As 
he speaks the explosive sounds are made 
visible by air currents which carry new chalk 
particles into view. Different consonants ap- 
pear differently according to the articulation. 

The method which I propose is an adapta- 
tion of the conditions described. It is likely 
that someone with the Review has already 
noted the principle, but I have seen no articles 
referring to its use in this connection. An 
artificial light screen could be produced by 
allowing an arc light (or perhaps a high candle 
power tungsten light) to shine out through 
a narrow slot in an opaque box. This outfit 
would be portable, and could be put on a desk 
before the instructor. In the same box could 
be placed a simple chemical apparatus for pro- 
ducing a harmless dust fog to move upwards 
and be illuminated by the wide beam or sheet 
of light. Various modifications are possible. 
The room needn’t be darkened if the light is 
fairly intense. The simplest fog, I should 
think, would be that produced from the harm- 
less ammonium chloride by passing a current 
of air first over dilute hydrochloric acid, then 
over dilute ammonia water so that a very 
slight excess of the latter would eliminate ob- 
jectionable and harmful vapors. Of course, 
if the instructor should smoke, a cigar would 
serve the purpose admirably. I should like to 
work out such an apparatus if it might be 
thought worth while. I feel that there is no 
doubt as to its possibilities in connection with 
other methods such as the flame, and I should 
like to try it out on myself as an aid in mas- 
tering French. 


A more recent communication from 
this. writer goes into the matter more 
thoroughly. 


Referring to the idea that struck-me recent- 
ly for visualizing speech, I feel that there is 
enough possibility for distinction between 
some of the consonant sounds to induce me, 
with your interest, to look into the method, 
superficially at least. The question, whether 
or not it will ‘work, is the one of most im- 
portance. I believe that, with careful control 
of conditions, it will. After working out the 
apparatus which will make the test possible, I 























should have to turn the work to some linguist 
for development. Its usefulness would pos- 
sibly apply only to the teaching of speech to 
those born deaf. Doesn’t it seem reasonable 
that many of the consonants, pronounced 
with 4, would appear differently? Take P; 
wouldn’t B, which looks the same on the lips, 
have a less forceful effect on the dust par- 
ticles? And might not perhaps M be distin- 
guished from B, with careful control of con- 
ditions, by its nasalization, so that one could 
see the momentary passage of air through the 
nose? F and V should also be distinguishable 
by their different explosive intensity. And 
wouldn’t T and D and maybe L and N have 
a characteristic downward deflection on the 
dust particles? All of the consonants with 
66 would likely appear more alike so that this 
vowel sound would have to be eliminated. I 
shouldn’t expect any vowels alone to react on 
the screen. No doubt, many technical prob- 
lems would come up. 


One of the members of the Ottawa 
Speech-Readers’ Club has written me an 
interesting account of that organization. 


So far as the writer is aware, there are only 
two speech-reading clubs in Canada. The 
Toronto Lip-Reading Club started some two 
or three years ago and is at present a very 
healthy and active organization, due primar- 
ily to the able guidance of the devoted little 
band of teachers in that city. Our Ottawa 
Speech-Reading Club is but a youngster, hav- 
ing seen light for the first time in November 
last, but it has grown into a very sturdy child. 
It subsists on the diet of “Unlimited Ambi- 
tion,” which is a wonderful developer and 
health producer. Of course, it has been all 
up-hill work so far, as none of us were ini- 
tiated into the art of speech-reading prior to 
October, 1921. The only expert lip-reader is 
our teacher, Miss M. N. Roebuck. 

Did you ever hear the story of the adult and 
experienced fisherman who endeavored by 
every trick known to angling to hook a big 
trout which he knew lurked in a certain pool, 
who after hours of failure was disgusted to 
see a boy, with a thick pole, a piece of string 
and a hook and worm, land his trout on the 
opposite bank?. A bright lad in our Club has 
played the same trick on all of us. Phillip 
started his course in October, and it is dan- 
gerous to make any remarks before him now 
which are not intended for his ears. He will 
be able to attend school in a few more months. 
Just consider what that means to a boy! 

Why do not more people take up lip- 
reading? I myself have been deaf for more 
than thirty years, totally so for at least twenty- 
four years, and I admit I knew of the “art” 
many years ago, but am only now entering on 
my second course. Here is the trouble. I 
met, from time to time, many “lip-readers” (?) 
who professed to be able to understand from 
the movements of the mouth, but after several 
repetitions invariably finally resorted to paper 
and pencil to “get” what I said. Hence my 
opinion of the science was not high. But I 
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have no doubt now, that I also met many 
real lip-readers, only, of course, I never knew 
it, for they did not tell me they were deaf. In 
short, the only lip-reading the public gets a 
chance to judge from is that of the half-baked 
quality. The really proficient lip-reader never 
advertises himself or herself as such. Hence 
the science is greatly slandered. 

Last week our Club held its first social, and 
the success which it met with means that 
ec will henceforth be added to our regular 

1et. 

We do not want to boast, but we would 
say, “Keep your eyes on the Ottawa Club and 
watch us grow.” 

I want to speak now of a matter that 
has long lain heavily upon my heart. It 
is of the conditions that exist in some of 
the schools for deaf children. I have 
visited:-a good many schools, and I am 
glad to say that most of them have plenty 
of air and light and the children seem 
happy in their work. But there are 
schools that haven’t and I am thinking of 
one in particular, as I write. It is situ- 
ated-in a large and wealthy city, which is 
noted for its excellent, first-class public 
schools. These public schools for hear- 
ing children are the latest things in educa- 
tional experiments; drinking fountains, 
thoroughly equipped playgrounds, visit- 
ing nurses, large, airy classrooms ; every- 
thing possible has been considered for 
the comfort and convenience of the child. 
The public school for the deaf—those 
little children who are so sadly handi- 
capped that they are segregated from 
their hearing brothers and sisters—is 
financed by the same city and managed 
by the same school committee. I know 
not whether it is careless ignorance or 
gross indifference, or because they are 
not deprived of hearing themselves, and 
therefore lack an understanding sym- 
pathy, that this school is a disgrace and 
reproach to its management. The school 
is set back between two higher buildings, 
so that very poor light and only a few 
rays of sunshine penetrate to the school- 
rooms. Better to put blind children there 
than deaf! It is a terrific strain upon 
one’s eyes and nerves to read the lips 
anyway. Imagine the torture it must be 
to little restless deaf children to sit still 
and concentrate their attention, strain 
every nerve in their bodies, to catch the 
words of their lessons from their 
teacher’s lips. They are overstraining 
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their eyes in that dim light. I noticed 
that almost all of them wore glasses. I 
should think that they all would need 
them! I spoke of it to one of the teach- 
ers, and she said, “What can we do? It 
all rests in the hands of the school com- 
mittee, and they are not interested. We 
often have to turn on the electric lights, 
so that they can red our lips at all.” 
The shame of it! I ar not vindictive, as 
a rule, but there are some men whose 
ears I should like to stop up, temporarily, 
and force them (for the Jaw demands 
that each child must attend school up to 
a certain age) to attend this school of 
theirs on a dark winter’s day. 


Every child has a right to play. Most 
of these children live in crowded tene- 
ments or in poor homes in the city. They 
should have a playground at their school, 
but here there is only a small, brick 
courtyard, with no chutes and swings and 
other playground equipment. Overhead 
is a fire escape. There isn’t room enough 
to play a decent ball game. No wonder 
they prefer the streets! The basements 
are always lighted by artificial light, and 
they are none too sanitary. They should 
be light and airy, white and spotless. 
Rich, middle-class and poor children all 
attend the same school, because they are 
all deaf, and it is the only one in the city. 
The teachers are unselfish, untiring, and 
devoted workers. Their patience with 
the children and submission to such con- 
ditions astonish me. They are doing their 
utmost to educate and uplift them, but 
with such an environment of poor light, 
lack of sunshine, fresh air and play, do 
you think they are being trained to be the 
future citizens that they should be? I 
have not told you where this school is. 
It may be in your city, IS IT? What 
are you going to do about it? Let me 
make one suggestion. If you have a 
league or club for the adult deaf, take an 
interest in these little children. See that 
they are being properly prepared to carry 
on the work that you have begun. See 
that they have the right of every child to 
light and play and happiness. 


The Correspondence Club is one of 
the most successful undertakings the 
Friendly Corner has ever attempted. 
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In the Young People’s Club—the 
“Johnny-Jump-Ups,” we already have 
five boys who are attending college, 
despite their deafness. I want to form a 
club for high school boys and girls. Will 
you invite all those you know to join? 
The members of the older groups are also 
most enthusiastic. Almost every State in 
the union is represented, and the letters 
from the north and south and east and 
west make most interesting reading. We 
are all becoming such good friends, too. 
Do you know of any deaf person, who is 
lonely, or lives in some isolated, out-of- 
the-way place who ought to be a mem- 
ber? Do you know of anyone who wishes 
to cheer up just such persons and give 
them something from his own over-full 
life? Invite him to join the Correspond- 
ence Club. If for any reason you would 
rather have the invitation come from me, 
please send me the list of names and ad- 
dresses of such persons, and I will write 
them all a cordial and personal invitation. 

I want to thank the “Correspondence 
Clubber” who wrote the lovely acrostic in 
my name and had it printed on the 
Friendly Corner page, for the undeserved 
praise she gave me. It was the greatest 
surprise to me to find it there, and it 
makes me want to work harder than ever 
for the cause. 

Gratefully yours, 
THE FRIENDLY Lapy. 

1601 35th St. N. W., 

Washington, D. C. 


TRIBUTE TO THE NORTH CAROLINA 
SCHOOL 





A recent number of the Asheville Citizen 
contained an article by B. G. Leiper, in regard 
to the North Carolina Schoo! for the Deaf, 
at Morganton. Mr. Leiper, inspired by a 
visit to the school, gives an interesting résumé 
of its activities, equipment, and recent im- 
provements, concluding with the remark of a 
recently-appointed director of the school, “I 
consider it the biggest thing the State is doing.” 





Send in two or more new subseriptions to 
Tue Vorta Review, and you will receive a 
clothbound copy of Shakespeare’s Historical 
Plays. 


The Volta Bureau is indebted to the Illinois 
Association of the Deaf for an interesting 
copy of the Proceedings of its Twelfth Annual 
Convention. 


































Are You Going To Toledo In June? 
So Am I! 


The American Association for the Hard of Hearing will hold its 
annual meeting in Toledo, Ohio, June 12, 13, and 14, 1922. 

Not only the promise of an inspiring program, but the fact that 
Toledo is a central point, beautifully located on the Great Lakes, to 
say nothing of the hearty welcome awaiting the delegates, makes the 
convention loom up as a big event. 

The following letter has been received from the President of the 
Toledo League for the Hard of Hearing: 































GREETINGS!! 


And a joyous welcome to Toledo!! 


We count it a privilege and a pleasure to be hosts to the American Association 
for the Hard of Hearing and to all those who are interested in this work; and 
our other civic organizations join us in extending to you the hospitality of our 
city. 

I am writing this in February (to insure publication in April) so only 
tentative plans have been made, but this we know—it will be an important event 
for us and we will do everything in our power to make it such for you. If we 
can be of any service in making your plans, call on us. We will gladly make 
hotel reservations for you, and if you will let us know the time of your arrival, 
it will be a pleasure to meet you at your train. We look forward to having you 
as our guests in the social diversions that will bring us into closer acquaintance. 
The program committee promises the best ever; and how could it be otherwise, 
when we are all richer in experience, with an added year of inspiration and 
enthusiasm ! 

“Let’s go!” 

Mrs. Ropney C. DEWEY. 





Note that this hospitality is extended not only to the delegates and 
members, but to all who are interested in the work. 

The program will be published later, but these social plans are 
already made: 


First Evening: Get-together party at the Clubhouse. 

Second Noon: Buffet luncheon at the Clubhouse, followed by 
motor trip over the city and up the beautiful Maumee Valley 
through the villages of Perrysburg, Waterville, and Maumee. 

Third Evening: Banquet at the Woman’s Club. 


On the day following the convention, a boat trip to Detroit will be 
arranged if it meets the pleasure of the guests. Detroit is but sixty 
miles from Toledo, and the round trip can be made in the day, allowing 
four hours in Detroit. 







Hote. RATES 


The Secor, the best hotel in the city, offers the following rates: 


Room with lavatory and toilet, $2.50-$4.50. 
Room with bath, $3.00-$8.00. 
The Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., $1.00. 


It would be wise to make early reservations. 


_— 
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THE POSSIBILITY OF MAKING A COMPLETE SUCCESS 
OF SPEECH-READING, APPLIED IN LARGE 
PART TO THE ADULT 


By Besste LEwis WHITAKER 


[N concluding her able article enti- 

tled “Deaf” in the Radcliffe Quar- 
terly for March, 1921, Miss Mabel 
Ellery Adams, principal of the Horace 
Mann School of Boston, said that she 
wrote with the hope that her statements 
might indirectly help the deaf in some 
small way. Her effort, she said, would 
prove worth while if the friend of one 
deaf child received through it one help- 
ful suggestion. 

The discussion of the situation of the 
deaf by Miss Adams comes from the 
pen of an authority and is most logically 
and convincingly presented. It should 
bear splendid fruit in pointing out the 
only right way to parents of deaf or 
hard of hearing children and to the 
State as well. The number of parents 
and friends of the deaf who are helped 
by what Miss Adams recounts should 
be limited only by the number who may 
read the article or who may in some way 
be reached by. it. 

The author shows that of children 
deaf from infancy a large percentage 
can be successful if properly taught at 
an early age and that children who be- 
come deaf after learning to talk make 
as a rule a complete success of speech- 
reading. 

Though the scope of the article to 
which we refer allowed space for only 
one sentence of twenty-four words in 
reference to the problem of the adult 
hard-of-hearing, the author should know 
that the reference enlisted the interest 
of at least two persons—one of whom 
knew through personal experience the 
situation of the adult with impaired 
hearing—and led to a visit to a school 
of speech-reading in a town in which the 
two were sojourning for a few days only. 
These were the thrilling words of inspira- 
tion that came back by pen to the school 
a few days after the departure of this 
well-known man of splendid mental 
calibre: 

“The very few hours I had with you, 
watching your method of instruction, 


have been of great help to me already. 
You radiate so much happiness about 
you that my viewpoint of my future life 
has been entirely changed.” 

These words have no less a value than 
the full justification of schools of speech- 
reading. Viewpoints are changed be- 
cause the schools reveal and reflect the 
possibilities of tremendous help for the 
deaf along the various lines of life in- 
terests. This is radiation of happiness. 

To change the viewpoint of our future 
life! Such is the mission of speech-read- 
ing. That this change may be effected 
by all the hard-of-hearing who will have 
it so, is the message to the world that is 
coming from all the schools of speech- 
reading for the adult throughout the 
United States and doubtless also from 
those in other lands. It is the message 
which has been coming for the past 
twenty years, ever since to the compre- 
hensive and humane provision for deaf 
children has been added little by little this 
way of escape from suffering into the 
way of full usefulness for those who have 
passed—perhaps long since—the plane 
of childhood. 

While the little hard-of-hearing child 
may instinctively listen with his eyes 
merely because listening with his ears 
fails to carry the desired information to 
the brain, the adult who has lost his hear- 
ing, either wholly or in part, or who feels 
his hearing beginning to weaken, is liable 
to cling to the old channel of communica- 
tion to the exclusion of what he feels to 
be the purely artificial help of the eye in 
the interpretation of sound. True, as Miss 
Adams says, the child—even though he 
early instinctively uses his eye to sup- 
plement his hearing—should later be 
given systematic instruction in speech- 
reading “if he needs it.” And surely 
we venture to add he must need it—he 
is entitled to it—in order to leave nothing 
undone which tends to remove any of 
his difficulties or to change any possi- 
bility of strain to the ease of greater sub- 
conscious power. 
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The adult in some cases clearly has 
shown that he too to some extent has 
made use of the eye in self-defence when 
the ear has failed him. That this is so 
is Obviously proved when he demands 
that conversation take place in the light, 
when he asserts that he can not hear 
what you say in the dark. But if he is 
to acquire the power in full, to gain the 
force that is rightfully his in battling 
with the difficulties that beset him—the 
adult as well as the child must gradually 
build up an eye power that is strong and 
reliable. 

That he did not acquire this power in 
childhood when he did not require it is 
no reason for failure to secure it when 
it is needed. That the child may have 
more ability for acquiring speech-reading 
power than the adult, that women may 
in many cases have more aptitude for it 
than men, that some men can not be sur- 
passed in the use of the art, that all per- 
sons who have become deaf in adult life 
differ greatly in their ability to learn 
speech-reading are interesting facts con- 
ceded by all. But the all-important point 
is that the adult who needs it—and he 
does need it if hearing power is even 
below normal—must for happiness not 
only for himself but for others and as 
his contribution to social world welfare 
deliberately acquire this eye power. Ex- 
perience proves that fairly good vision, 
a clear mind, and the power to persevere 
cheerfully are the only requisites for the 
beginner. The adult hard-of-hearing 
person must become a speech-reader even 
if in so doing he must make for himself 
a new temperament. 

Speech-reading power is to be de- 
veloped through the systematic, well- 
directed, skilled process of selection, 
through that experience under certain 
conditions which we are pleased to call 
systematic instruction, which tears down 
mental obstacles and creates new condi- 
tions leading to a grasp of thought 
through the interpretation of sound by 


the eye, through gradually making habit- 


ual the seeing of sound as it occurs in 
language. 

Doubtless all the schools for the teach- 
ing of speech-reading to the deaf or hard 
of hearing adult will heartily agree with 


Miss Adams in her statement that “per- 
sons who have become deaf in adult life 
differ greatly in their ability to learn 
speech-reading, that temperament, men- 
tal agility, and keenness of sight are de- 
termining factors and only individual 
experiment can show whether these are 
present in the right proportions.” 

But herein lies the problem for the 
teacher of speech-reading. Miss Adams 
might be understood as implying that 
only individual experiment can determine 
who can become speech-readers. We of 
the schools for adults—if I may take the 
liberty of assuming that I know the opin- 
ion of our co-workers—might subscribe 
to her statement in modified form if she 
had said that only individual experiment 
can determine who will become speech- 
readers. As has been said, the power 
to persevere, the right mental attitude, 
is necessary for success. And this must 
persist, not merely through a few weeks 
but to the end of a well-defined, full 
course of constant careful practice. 
And then! We have not reached a pin- 
nacle of satisfaction but we have reached 
the real Commencement Day in the prac- 
tical use of a power that will go on in- 
creasing and will mean a new outlook on 
life and new power in taking hold of in- 
dividual problems and finding their solu- 
tioii. 

Mental agility is indeed a valuable 
asset in acquiring any power. Add to 
this keen vision, the power to observe 
accurately, quickly and comprehensively 
and the use of what may be termed 
goodwill and we have the combination 
par excellence for success in speech- 
reading. We may even go farther and 
say that a degree of mental agility is al- 
most as much a sine qua non of speech- 
reading as is vision itself. But just as 
we go to a school of agriculture to learn 
through precept, explanation, example, 
and practice how to secure best results 
from planting and tilling the soil, so we 
go to schools of speech-reading to learn 
how to direct attention and develop the 
faculties in the way to produce not only 
accuracy in seeing the sounds of the 
language but mental agility as well. 

We of the schools of speech-reading 
for adults claim, so far as I know, that 
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the “individual experiment” referred to 
in the article from which I have quoted 
resolves itself in the schools into teaching, 
based on scientific principles, which will 
enable the adult to develop or even ac- 
tually to create the necessary tempera- 
ment if he does not already possess it. 
We can not say, as in the fable, “I was 
born heedless. I never had any eye for 
proportion. My faults—if they are 
faults—were born with me. I admit it 
is unfortunate. But this is the way I 
was made. And I was made without the 
temperament to become a speech-reader.” 
Nemesis in the form of the “Angel who 
Attends to Things” is made to take such 
a person by the collar and tumble him 
into the ditch of failure. 

The road to success may not be a royal 
one, though working for the goal of 
speech-reading power is full of genuine 
interest and real pleasure. It is a road 
open to all. The hard-of-hearing person 
throws aside the cloak of despondency 
when he has determined to follow the 
way that leads to speech-reading power. 
We can not simply decide to do without 
the power of reading speech as we would 
decide because of real or fancied lack of 
talent or genius not to attempt to become 
an artist or a musician or even a linguist. 
As Mr. Ferrall has pointed out, speech- 
reading is the only resort of the totally 
deaf and we might say the only means of 
self-preservation for the partially deaf. 
But do not sentence yourself to the Her- 
culean task of learning speech-reading 
in solitude or even with one companion 
besides a mirror. Allow the schools to 
help you. We do not lose with childhood 
the possibility of development even if 
the development, though to great extent 
self-directed, is to be most surely accom- 
plished through the systematic régime 
of the school. Speech-reading may be 
purely an art, but the teaching of speech- 
reading is a science as well as an art. 

Given normal vision, a clear mind, 
and above all tenacity of purpose, with 
full ability to co-operate pleasantly, un- 
reservedly and _ cheerfully—in other 
words, given normal vision, a clear mind, 
and a good will; with a fair amount of 
confidence in the director or directors 
and the goal will be reached even though 


the journey may be longer for some than 
for others and the height of attainment 
higher for some. The determining fac- 
tors including “temperament” and “men- 
tal agility” as referred to must indeed be 
present but they are to be produced and 
blended in right proportion by any person 
of normal vision who will pay for the 
formula by the full co-operation just de- 
scribed. And underlying the formula 
is the principle that the way must be seen 
as one of enjoyment and not as mere 
drudgery if success is to be real and en- 
during. The formula may appear to 
some as rarely priced but, after all, is 
it not the price of all efficiency and suc- 
cess in any field anywhere and has it not 
been such for all time? 

Just as different persons look at the 
same landscape, read the same story, see 
the same play, and, according to their 
own mental content, so to speak, get an 
entirely different perspective from each; 
so doubtless the readers of the printed 
words complete success in speech-reading 
find themselves perhaps endorsing our 
statement that adults make a complete 
success of speech-reading, perhaps deny- 
ing it outright, perhaps anxiously ques- 
tioning, perhaps deeply pondering and 
through careful observation and experi- 
ence formulating the meaning of the 
closely studied words complete success 
as applied to speech-reading. It is worth 
while to make something of a study of 
what we mean by this complete success 
and to go over the ground with consider- 
able care. 

Mr. John A. Ferrall, to whom I have 
already referred, who may be called the 
Mark Twain of the speech-feading pro- 
fession, whose articles in THE VOLTA 
REVIEW mean so much that to read one 
is to inhale deeply of the invigorating, 
stimulating, life-giving forces of courage 
and optimism, says that he is perhaps the 
worst lip-reader in America. He did 
well to use the word perhaps. There are 
many who would contest the palm with 
him. It sometimes seems to me that the 
claim to this distinction is almost univer- 
sal except among the teachers who are 
almost cruelly cut off from the privilege 
of making it lest they give a wrong im- 
pression, who must console themselves 
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as best they may by using the “little 
power” they have so vehemently and un- 
reservedly and incessantly and complete- 
ly that no one can discover their secret— 
namely that it is just a little power they 
have which they must manage so well 
that it will cover a multitude of needs 
and situations and, in fact, make life 
worth living. Mr. Ferrall finds his “tri- 
fling skill” in the art a constant use in 
business, in social life, everywhere, and 
—continuing to quote his own words— 
he simply cannot feel sorry for himself 
because the fragment of lip-reading abili- 
ty he possesses prevents his realizing how 
badly off he really is. He “cannot even 
sit down with a friend who talks to him 
alone and painstakingly and get every 
word.” He would like to do that for 
complete success even though the hearing 
people never understand every word any- 
body says. But then, how fine it is, he 
reflects, that even the very slight degree 
of skill is almost invaluable. How far 
is Mr. Ferrall from making a complete 
success of speech-reading? He is daily 
getting away from his self-conceded right 
to claim the distinction of being the worst 
lip-reader in America. 

A man in our school was wondering if 
he’d ever reach success as a speech-read- 
er. He remarked—and has one ever 
heard a similar remark elswhere ?—that 
while he could see what was said in 
the school he simply couldn’t outside. 
“Nothing?” he was asked. “Well,” he 
replied, “I can do better in understand- 
ing when a man has no cigar in his mouth. 
A man began to scream at me in a hard- 
ware store about being deaf. I knew he 
was screaming and I knew what was the 
matter with him but I didn’t hear the 
words. I told him that if he would take 
that cigar out of his mouth and then talk 
in an ordinary way I’d know what he 
said was the price of the thing I wanted 
to buy. And I did.” That may not be 
complete success but it is leading on 
towards it. And final complete success 
it was for that occasion. “Did you ever 
understand anything else?” he was asked. 
He became interested and went on talk- 
ing something like this: “Why, I was 
fixing up a lady’s bath-room—mechanic’s 
work it was—just yesterday and I had 
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to go off for a piece of glass and she asked 
me to hurry back so she could lock up 
the house and go to town shopping. I 
told her I would and I came back in a 
hurry and she began talking to me again 
very fast and I didn’t know a word she 
said and so I told her I couldn’t hear at 
all.” “What,” she said, “deaf? You 
deaf! Why I’ve been having a conver- 
sation with you all the morning.” The 
question is, how did he understand all 
this last she was saying? ‘How was it,” 
I asked, “that you couldn’t follow what 
she said after you came back as you did 
before you left her?” “Why, at first 
I had some idea what she would say and 
I saw her say it. Afterwards I couldn’t 
guess what she was talking about.” Do 
you think we'll have to admit that that 
experience was not complete success? 
Here is a parallel situation. I called a 
lady who has absolutely normal hearing 
by telephone. Her husband, who also has 
absolutely normal hearing, answered the 
call. “I want to ask Mrs. S.,” I. said, 
“if the maid we both use is with her to- 
day.” (This.was a holiday.) He failed 
to understand me. I repeated the in- 
quiry, using the maid’s name and other- 
wise explaining and changing the form. 
After a third or fourth trial: “I am sor- 
ry,” he said, “but I don’t know what you 
say. I can’t understand you.” He sim- 
ply failed to make a complete success of 
hearing. There could be no excuse on 
account of my voice or articulation for 
he understood when I asked that Mrs. S. 
come to the telephone and she had no 
trouble in understanding me instantly for 
she knew, as our deaf man said, what I 
would be talking about. 

From some standpoints there may be 
no such thing’ as complete success in 
speech-reading. Is there any such thing 
as complete success in hearing? That 
is—I ask the hearing people—can you 
go through a week or a day without fail- 
ing to understand anything that is said 
to you? Do you make a complete suc- 
cess of hearing? “No,” you say, you 
hearing people, “We lose something, but 
we. understand enough to be useful and 
happy.” That is just what we non-hear- 
ing, deaf, hard-of-hearing but not stupid 
speech-readers claim. We understand 
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enough through our carefully acquired 
speech-reading ability to live and be use- 
ful and happy too. You may hear some 
things we do not see. We see some things 
you do not hear. We almost have quar- 
rels in our schools, public and private, 
occasionally, in regard to the question 
of who is deafest, for the “deafest” per- 
son present clearly carries off the palm 
for skill. We like to feel that we really 
saw that funny story-—point and all— 
and there is always a chance that those 
who have some hearing power may have 
had some help from the voice or that they 
may actually have heard a word here and 
there. 

Though probably all speech-readers 
agree with those who say that speech- 
reading is not a perfect substitute for 
hearing, there is still a joy in seeing what 
is said that does not come from merely 
hearing it. It is not the difference be- 
tween seeing and hearing that I speak 
of. It is perhaps the difference between 
seeing the butterfly or the tiower with 
the ordinary eye and with the eye of the 
scientist. It is the difference between 
hearing the opera as the ordinary person 
might hear it and as the musician hears 
it. Or it is the sense of aquired power 
bringing practical results which the baby 
must feel at first as he becomes conscious 
of his ability to propel himself through 
space in walking. But whereas the 
baby’s accomplishment is—he realizes— 
not unusual, the acquired power to read 
speech is the precious possession of the 
favored few as well as a power won by 
hard work. As it increases, the use of it 
——becoming subconscious—is relegated to 
the realm of the habitual and the atten- 
tion necessary for it—becoming involun- 
tary—is as much a matter of course as 
seeing all other movement in surrounding 
life and interpreting the meaning. Being 
in the presence of the person who is talk- 
ing to us should mean knowing what he 
says (unless perchance we are in the dark 
during an attempt to converse) without 
strainng deafened ears, even through see- 
ing sound—or movement representing 
sound, if you prefer literal expression 
—is an acquired power. And having 
once heard, the memory of sound is so 
clear that it persists, making the appear- 
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ance of the spoken language convey to 
the brain the sense of sound itself. As 
the words are seen they seem to be heard. 

“It is hard for me to realize that I do 
not hear your voice,” said a teacher of 
mine who to my mind had made a com- 
plete success of speech-reading. “I even 
seem to know the special tones of your 
voice. And it is only the knowledge of 
my total deafness that convinces me that 
this is the result of memory and imagina- 
tion.” 

It seems to be conceded that in speech- 
reading we have that sense of power, joy 
in the possession of which is instinctive, 
beginning in babyhood and persisting to 
the end of life. And moreover it is well 
known that speech-readers do use what- 
ever residue of hearing they have far 
more efficaciously after becoming speech- 
readers. For with the realization that 
the eye stands ready to aid the ear and 
make worth while the hearing of some- 
thing, however little, the partially-deaf 
person begins actually to be conscious of 
more sound in his world. 

“IT don’t need the help of screaming or 
writing. No, thank you, I prefer not to 
use the manual alphabet even though I 
learned it when a child so that I might 
talk in school without making any noise.” 
“The sign language is entertaining if you 
watch it used by an expert on the stage, 
for instance, but it would make you tired 
and make me rather conspicuous here on 
the street.” “You need not limit your 
remarks to nodding and shaking your 
head.” ‘You have heard I do not hear 
well? That is true. But I know what 
you say if you speak clearly as you should 
always speak to the hearing. Don’t feel 
sorry for me—I’m not sorry for myself. 
—Don’t you see I work successfully and 
play successfully and associate with 
others as successfully as you do or as I 
would do with full hearing power?” 
Isn’t this situation one that indicates al- 
most complete success in speech-reading ? 
This is the success of the adult who has 
acquired his speech-reading power since 
childhood and after having familiarity 
with spoken language and ease in the use 
of it. 

It is true that the deafened person, 
though he is a speech-reader, may have 








to select his particular work with rather 
more than the usual care. He wouldn’t, 
for instance, select stenography if he 
must take dictation in shorthand—at 
least not until some way is found to put 
down the characters while looking at the 
speaker’s mouth instead of at one’s own 
writing on the lines of the page. 

Following still the question of what 
constitutes complete success as a speech- 
reader, I turn to a continuation of com- 
ments made by students in the school. 
In these quoted conversations I claim 
only to give photostat copy of the spirit 
of what was said and not to recall the 
comments verbatim. 

A young woman—of, say, twenty-two 
—who has finished the regular course 
says, “I am taking kodak views of the 
school and the people here.” “Why do 
you want them?” she was asked. “Be- 
cause I want souvenirs of my surround- 
ings in the place where I began to live a 
second time,” she replied. ‘What do you 
mean by that?” “I mean that I have 
gained in this place a power to under- 
stand what is said and to take part in 
conversation and this has made me in- 
terested again in the things I used to like 
when I could hear. I enjoy all these 
things once more. And I enjoy my work 
much more now and I enjoy the people I 
meet. I just feel that I have begun to 
live a second time.” If this does not rep- 
resent complete success in speech-read- 
ing, it does represent a success great 
enough to cause schools of speech-read- 
ing to continue advertising. And from 
this young woman from time to time 
comes enthusiastic repetition of the state- 
ment that she is living a second time. 


Another woman of mature years, very 
deaf for a very long time, as she was 
leaving for her home town after complet- 
ing the full course in spite of two long 
periods of interruptions, said something 
like the following: “My husband and I 
can talk now and I can talk with my 
friends. They do not raise their voices to 
me. I do not hear the voice at all. I 
make mistakes now and then but not 
enough to cause any real inconvenience. 
I would not take anything for the pleas- 
ure I have on account of reading lips. My 
husband was always so worried about my 
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deafness and now he is very happy be- 
cause I can follow conversation well 
enough to take my part in it. Before my 
course in this school it was very hard to 
talk even with my husband. I feel now 
as if I hear him.” 

About eight months ago a woman, 
young—though not at the frivolous peri- 
od of youth—and also alert, notwith- 
standing an undercurrent of sadness, 
came into the school. She has a charac- 
ter strong enough to overcome difficul- 
ties. She does not merely follow the line 
of least resistance. By the way, if 
I may digress, the fact is, generally 
speaking, that our patrons stand out as 
of strong mentality and moral fibre. 
Possibly only wise and _ well-balanced 
persons are capable of discovering a 
school of speech-reading and of keeping 
up sustained interest sufficient in degree 
to lead to the enthusiasm of success. 
The skeptical people are encouraged to 
postpone entering until through observa- 
tion of our school work they convince 
themselves that they want the course. 
“Don’t you have many people come into 
the school and then fall down?” said a 
man, hard-of-hearing but of high stand- 
ing in the community. “I do not know 
exactly what you mean by falling down,” 
I replied. “I mean to refer to entering and 
then dropping out discouraged on ac- 
count of failure.” “We do not let them 
do that. We do not take them that way.” 
And I might have added that we do not 
have that kind of people nor do we see 
a possibility of failure. I have written 
the foregoing because I wish to put on 
record the kind of people we deal with, 
the type we wish to continue to serve as 
time goes on. 

To return to the special case under 
consideration. I note that the routine 
has been followed by this woman almost 
without a day’s interruption and not 
merely faithfully but with evident pleas- 
ure and full energy. By her special re- 
quest, however, she is leaving us for a 
summer vacation at’a_ distance—the 
course to be completed when she returns. 
She talks in this way: 

“T can hardly wait to try my power 
among strangers. [I shall be alone— 
that is, with no one of my family to 
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assist me in any way and I want t6 see 
how much I can rely on speech-reading. 
Of course, I hear a good deal and hear- 
ing the voice helps me and_I know I'll 
have a delightful time. I would not take 
any amount of money for the benefit I’ve 
gained up to this point. My friends say 
I have changed. Even those at a distance 
say my letters show it.” How do your 
letters show it?” I asked, “Do you write 
about speech-reading and the school?” 
“No, not a great deal,” she replied, “but 
they say the tone of my letters shows 
that I feel differently about everything 
now. I know it is true and my sister 
will tell you the same thing when you 
see her.” She had been reported to us 
just before she entered as a person in a 
depressed state of mind which, however, 
was not entirely due to deafness. The 
deafness had merely shut her off from 
the solace of natural companionship and 
from intellectual interests of helpful type. 
Some friend had been the means of cen- 
tering her attention on a school of 
speech-reading. Again readers of this 
sketch must decide whether this woman 
who “feels differently about everything 
now” is making a complete success of 
speech-reading. 

There is another case of a woman who 
left us temporarily on account of advice 
from the school. She had been physically 
and nervously ill and had changed a de- 
lightful and most helpful attitude into 
a despondent one that led to lack of faith 
in what the school could do for her and 
lack of realization of what had already 
been accomplished. Several months later 
she was trying a treatment for deafness 
that led to a laying aside of a trumpet 
during a preliminary conversational test 
of hearing. In describing this to me she 
repeated for me the very considerable 
number of questions that were asked and 
her replies. I interrupted to ask if she 
heard these questions without her trum- 
pet. With a smile she replied somewhat 
as follows, “Why I can read just -or- 
dinary questions like those. And when 
I was asked if I could hear what was 
being said I did think of lip-reading and 
hardly knew how to answer for I knew I 
saw’ that question that was so. easy 
to read.” She said, however, . that 
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the treatment made her ears feel far more 
open than for years. She too, in spite of 
herself, is working towards the goal of 
success in speech-reading and when 
health and mind conditions allow her to 
return to the school she will fully attain 
what she is seeking. 

The next case which I have selected 
for record is that of a man disabled dur- 
ing service in the World War. (By the 
way, we have none of this class of army 
men now as the government has added a 
department of speech-reading to the gov- 
ernment school here.) This man entered 
our school January 12, 1920, and after 
sixty-nine lessons withdrew May 7, 1920, 
on account of physical interference in the 
form of attacks of dizziness due to mas- 
toid operations. The conditicn seems to 
be permanent. He has never resumed 
speech-reading lessons and he and his 
wife and young son live on a small farm 
in Colorado. In the course of a social 
visit during the latter part of May, 1921, 
they told me that his speech-reading 
power had been his only means of com- 
munication—except writing which he 
does not care to use—that he does not 
hear enough even to recognize the pitch 
of his own voice—which, however, is un- 
der fairly good control because of the 
help his wife gives him in telling him 
when the tone should be lowered or 
raised. I had no difficulty in conversing 
freely with him when he called. When he 
entered our school as a student it was 
plain that he was a man with a gift for 
speech-reading. His power was consid- 
erable before taking a lesson. Besides 
having watched (before becoming deaf) 
some lessons taken by a friend, he had 
practiced as far as he knew how at home. 
Watching the mouth of a person speaking 
he regarded as a matter of course. “I 
have no choice about that,” he said, “be- 
cause I can not hear.” His progress was 
marked. Of course he should have had 
more lessons and more practice—in fact, 
should have almost doubled the time 
spent in a school—in order to gain the 
degree of skill he was capable of and 
entitled to. But he thinks that on ac- 
count of his liability to dizziness he can 
not focus attention sufficiently for a ‘les- 
son éxcept for a’ few mimutes at a time. 
After his withdrawal some months passed 
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before the social call to which I alluded. 
As I knew he was a man with a talent for 
speech-reading, my mind was dwelling, 
during his visit, on the position of that 
rare person we call a “natural lip- 
reader.” So I said, “Mr. ——, will you 
tell me about what amount of difference 
you noticed between your conversational 
power before you entered the school and 
after you had had the work here?” His 
voice dropped—as it does sometimes— 
almost to no voice and I was much 
pleased to see him unhesitatingly answer: 
“Every difference in the world.” 

This foregoing statement involves a 
point which I wish to stress—namely that 
the technical course in speech-reading, 
with full supplementary practice, is pro- 
ductive of definite and, to say the least, 
appreciable results as well for the man 
with a gift for the art of speech-reading 
as for the one who has never even real- 
ized that he can see sometimes and some- 
what the speech he can not hear by sim- 
ply observing the mouth as it moves for 
ordinary speech. 

An incident related by the wife of the 
man whose case has just been discussed 
has amused our people here and may en- 
tertain others while it illustrates the point 
that to a gift this man has added a de- 
gree of persistence beyond that with 
which any of us are familiar. For in the 
school we do not hold ourselves respon- 
sible for following the speech of a man 
with a moustache when it is heavy and 
long enough to conceal the lips entirely. 
The man who has such a moustache is, 
as a rule, willing to trim it enough to 
show the mouth. But on the farm in the 
home of the man whose case we are con- 
sidering, a visitor with such a moustache 
was trying to converse with him. In ad- 
dition to the moustache there was a habit 
of dropping the head in speaking so that 
there was no chance to see the mouth. 
The woman to whom I have referred 
says that as she entered the room she 
found her husband stooping down on the 
floor and eagerly looking up at the other 
man’s mouth in order to see what he was 
saying under the moustache and back of 
the bowed head. She says he is never 
willing to “give up a mouth” and that his 
attempts persist in the face of all 
obstacles. 
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A young married woman, after her 
eighth lesson in speech-reading, volun- 
teered to express herself in regard to the 
value she was finding in her work in the 
school. When she paused I told her that 
if a stenographer could have been at hand 
to report what she said her testimony 
would have been very valuable to others. 
Her statements were somewhat as fol- 
lows: ‘Between two and three weeks 
ago when I began this work I had no con- 
fidence in myself about anything. I have 
wanted to help my husband in his busi- 
ness but I have felt I had no ability to do 
so. You see, until about five years ago, 
I had very fine hearing. When I began 
to lose my hearing I began to lose con- 
fidence in myself about everything. I 
had depended on my hearing for every- 
thing I did. I reached a point of feel- 
ing I could never do anything. Now my 
belief in myself is coming back to me. 
My friends tell me that they can see I 
am interested again in everything they 
say and do and that I have changed. I 
know I can help my husband in his work. 
I am really doing it. When I came into 
this school I thought he would not be at 
all interested in what we do here. But he 
is as enthusiastic as I am.” To prove 
that, she told me he was paying for the 
course whereas she had expected to de- 
fray the expense from an allowance 
fund. 

These unsolicited comments came, as 
I have said, just before a ninth lesson. 
This woman is doing well and is faithful 
to the point of securing more than the 
regular routine number of hours for 
practice. When she has finished the 
regular course of one hundred twenty- 
five lessons she will have had what 
she needs to develop this eye power 
which is changing life’s perspective for 
her. She has now completed her thirty- 
seventh lesson. Casually she remarked 
the other day: “I am delighted with my- 
self. I am understanding conversation 
everywhere very well. I am actually get- 
ting conceited about my lip-reading.” 


And a few days later she said, “I saw 


our family physician yesterday and I said, 
‘Doctor, if you know anybody who does 
not hear well tell him to go to the school 
of speech-reading. I know what it is.’” 
The reader of this sketch must again de- 
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cide for himself as to the outlook. Is this 
woman or is she not steadily moving 
towards the goal of making a complete 
success of speech-reading ? 

“IT want to tell you something funny,” 
said a woman who had had eighty-two 
lessons—-thirty of which were taken two 
years ago. “A friend took dinner with 
me last night. We were in a hotel and 
she couldn’t talk in a voice loud enough 
for me to hear. I had my ear-phone on 
the table but used it only two or three 
times when the brim of her hat was in 
my way. And I didn’t even try to read 
her lips. I understood without trying. I 
just laughed about the situation when I 
found I was reading what she said, was 
seeing, not hearing, her words and was 
following in this way a full conversation 
and able to take my own part in it with- 
out any hesitation.” The fact is that she 
has been able to do this for some time 
but was just discovering it for herself. 
She has never been ready to trust herself 
fully. She has never been of a depressed 
type, however. She has, I think, never 
known the time when she did not enjoy 
the social. Her intellectual tastes lead 
her not only to books but to associations 
that point to marked need of speech- 
reading power. If she was ever in dan- 
ger of becoming morbid from deafness 
she has forestalled it by taking up the 
study of speech-reading at the “psycho- 
logical moment.” She keeps up church 
attendance and has asked me if I didn’t 
think it dangerous for one to watch a ser- 
mon when one could see only a part of it 
and might thus misinterpret a clergy- 
man’s discussion through seeing isolated 
sentences. Considering sound theological 
views, I think she need not hesitate and 
that a speech-reader is justified in pro- 
ceeding to enjoy all he can of a sermon 
even if the enjoyment should consist 
merely in the consciousness of his own 
power as a speech-reader. If seeing it all, 
every word, is your demand for complete 
success as a speech-reader you may pos- 
sibly not reach completeness. But many 
testify to the value of incomplete reading 
when they happen to catch by the eye 
while watching a play, for instance, just 
the phrase or the sentence which reveals 
the whole import of a well-acted scene 
and perhaps is an open sesame to much 
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else that is said and thus leads to more 
and more speech-reading. We have to 
admit that as regards church-going, 
speech-readers have to consider—each 
for himself—the barriers of conditions 
due to rented pews, the shadows on the 
face of the speaker (in other words, poor 
light), occasional indistinct articulation, 
etc. But one of our students who has 
completed the regular course told me re- 
cently that she had attended a service 
where the light was good and the speak- 
ing very clear and, much to her delight, 
had followed by means of the eye alone, 
as she did not hear anything that was 
said, at least ninety per cent of the 
service. 

In the story just recounted of the 
woman who kept her ear-phone on the 
table but at the same time read speech 
without trying, I said that she had never 
been of a depressed type and that I 
thought she had never known the time 
when she did not enjoy the social. I shall 
merely retract my statement instead of 
erasing it because the leaving it thus con- 
fidently expressed will serve as a tribute 
to the courage which so well concealed 
the depression. During the time of the 
writing of this sketch of persons who 
study speech-reading I invited people in 
the school to tell me what they thought of 
the study of speech-reading at this junc- 
ture of the work and to what extent they 
were finding the power helpful in or- 
dinary intercourse outside the school. 
The following is clipped from a statement 
in response to this request written by the 
woman of whom I am speaking: 

“I may be pardoned for saying that I 
have always been given credit for a more 
than ordinary degree of optimism and 
for having more varied interests in life 
than fall to the lot of most women. . . . 
The first serious illness of my life doubt- 
less hastened impending deafness and for 
several months I could fairly feel my 
hearing slipping from me. I felt my life- 
long philosophy weaken at the knees and 
for the first time in my life experienced a 
depression of spirits which refused to be 
banished as I pictured to myself the idle 
and aimless existence which had always 
been my especial aversion. Ear-phones 
I had, of course, two of them, excellent 
friends in time of need, but how could I 
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tell when they might cease to help me? 
Finally I decided to occupy my too- 
abundant leisure at the lip-reading school 
and—presto—change. I was so busy that 
I had no time to wonder what to do next. 
The atmosphere was agreeable with all 
possible fun introduced as a spice to 
really hard work and I found my spirits 
soon rising to their accustomed level as 
the spectre of an idle and useless old age 
vanished in the dim distance. I had 
stopped going to church. I had shrunk 
from meeting my friends or attending 
social functions—but now there was a 
new interest in seeing how much of the 
service I could follow and how much of 
the conversation I could read on the lips 
and I found gradually so many of the 
old interests returning to me that I began 
to feel once more quite myself and quite 
as if I had discovered a new world to 
live in.” 

When through speech-reading power 
that is to go on increasing we find a new 
world to live in and a world that we 
enjoy are we making a complete success 
of speech-reading? Or are we not? 

A woman who is not quite half through 
her course remarked as she came in the 
school one morning recently: “My niece 
is here from a distance. I haven’t seen 
her for a long time. She thinks I am 
doing very well indeed with my lip- 
reading. And this morning before I 
came to school I kept a business appoint- 
ment. The conversation took one hour. 
I did not hear what was said but I under- 
stood everything. There is something 
very peculiar about lip-reading. It makes 
everybody happy and I don’t know why.” 
The one interview she spoke of shows 
why. It is an index to many situations. 
And she recognizes not only the value 
for herself but the happiness of others 
using the same art in understanding what 
is not heard. Is this woman on the way 
to making a complete success of speech- 
reading? She will reach the goal if she 
can control circumstances at home well 
enough to admit of regular school at- 
tendance. She ‘loses some ground and 
holds herself back to a considerable ex- 
tent through her many absences due to 
illness in her family and many other cir- 
cumstances. But she has an aptitude for 
speech-reading and her progress ‘is 
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marked when she is really in the school. 
In writing some comments to be included 
in this sketch, she says: 

“Lip-reading has restored my interest 
in people and current events. It has re- 
newed my initiative because it has created 
hope in me; for I find myself minimizing 
in my mind’s eye the difference between 
me and those who hear perfectly. And 
I’m so busy trying to acquire the art 
consciously and unconsciously that I 
don’t find time to think much about 
whether I’m deaf or not. And if all this 
isn’t of great benefit to me I’d like to 
know what could be.” 

Any school of speech-reading can give 
records of cases, one after another, which 
will show the large number of persons 
who seem to be reaping the benefit of 
the study, to be making a success of 
speech-reading in the sense that they are 
making it the means of communication 
which enables them to carry out life’s 
purposes. In any case of apparent fail- 
ure I claim that the appearance is due 
either to lack of persistence to the end 
of an adequate course or to lack of the 
mental attitude already described as a 
requisite, and the failure is turned to 
success merely through the change of 
these conditions. In other words, where 
the applicant supplies the will, the school 
opens the way. 

If you—either a hearing person or a 
skeptical deaf person—desire to make a 
real test of another’s speech-reading abil- 
ity, make it through conversation of an 
ordinary kind. You can thus be scien- 
tific and kind and satisfied instead of un- 
scientific, rude and dissatisfied. You can 
make your test real instead of a farce. It 
is true that the schools make tests of 
every kind and one of them is the almost 
voiceless kind. But let that be left to 
the school. Accept the fact that: it has 
been tried in the school where the speak- 
ers were trained to move the mouth 
naturally -in spite of the elimination for a 
few moments of some of the natural 
force of the voice. Realize that your 
lips and speech will be unnatural under 
such conditions. Your object, moreover, 
is defeated ‘with your challenge. The 
person who really wishes a speech-reader 
to show his or her power must help, not 
hinder. He must throw no stumbling- 
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blocks in the way. The psychological 
aspect is wrong if you do. If you ap- 
proach the speech-reader with even a little 
evident interest—not to say confidence— 
in his art and some belief in his integrity 
or even if you approach him in total 
ignorance of his deafness, the probability 
is that he will follow your remarks and 
questions even if he hears no sound of 
the natural voice you are using. If, on 
the other hand, you place yourself in a 
position of threatening contempt for all 
his representations as to speech-reading 
by speaking in an unnatural way, 
righteous indignation will tend to check 
speech-reading power even more than 
the proverbial nervousness which is said 
to make speech-reading impossible. Then 
if bv chance you lapse into natural speech 
accidentally and he follows what you say 
well enough to reply accurately to your 
question or to take up the thread of your 
comment avoid the barbarism of asking 
him if he will kindly repeat the exact 
words you used when you placed your 
voice out of his reach. Realize that he 
reaches the point of complete success in 
the conversation without filling your 
requirement as to exact words. The 
demand is no less absurd than would be 
the same requirement ‘for the person 
of normal hearing who is carrying on a 
conversation with vou. Those who have 
full hearing are not apt to hear speech 
of that kind. Those who have full eye- 
power for speech-reading are not apt to 
see speech of that kind. 

It is an axiom that the best speech- 
readers do fail at times; that is, if you 
wish to designate as failure the misunder- 
standing—or rather the not understand- 
ing—of some special remark or situation. 
Do you choose to consider the fact a proof 
that the study of speech-reading is use- 
less? In the course of what might be 
called conversation apropos of something 
that had been said, I once told one of the 
best speech-readers in the world an anec- 
dote. By chance, this speech-reader re- 
called the same story (by no means a new 
one) as bearing on what we had been 
talking about and, as I concluded the 
rather brief narrative, the identical story 
was related to me in somewhat elaborated 
and more interesting form, showing that 
what I had said had been lost entirely. I 
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rather resented being held responsible 
for not laughing when the point came. 
But does any one dare to say that such 
a failure—if you would so term it— 
meant that one of the best speech-readers 
in the world was not making a complete 
success of speech-reading when profes- 
sional, social, personal affairs and all inci- 
dental business matters were followed 
fully and managed efficiently and with 
pleasure in the management through the 
one means of understanding the com- 
munications of others—the ability to read 
speech with no aid from hearing. All 
this was the case and all this was done 
with no word of reference to a handicap 
or a hardship in deafness but, on the 
contrary, with just rejoicing in the ac- 
quired eye-power. 

Somewhat abruptly I once asked an- 
other one of the really most excellent 
speech-readers in the country for the 
loan of an umbrella. Finding that I was 
not understood, I repeated the question 
or request more than once when some 
one—a totally deaf person, by the way— 
rose in defense and said, “Why don’t 
you help us? Give us some idea of what 
you are talking about.” 

“Well,” I said, “the weather is not very 
beautiful today’—and immediately the 
umbrella was produced. Some time after- 
wards on the street I had quite a long and 
involved conversation, full of situations 
and words far more difficult than the 
rain and the umbrella, with the person 
who at first didn’t understand that re- 
quest. In fact such entirely successful 
conversations as this one are the regular 
every-day experience with this speech- 
reader who is too deaf to hear even the 
sound of the voice unless the speaker 
should shout and perhaps not even then. 
The umbrella episode to my mind was a 
mere matter of chance and has not even 
a bearing on the fact that in the case of 
this person speech-reading in life gener- 
ally is used with complete success. 

The really sad situations connected 
with deafness are the misunderstandings, 
almost heart-burnings, that sometimes 
come when we thought we heard some- 
thing and didn’t even give speech-reading 
a chance. The hearing people may never 
quite understand how this is. Then there 
is the trying, strained situation when— 








all unconsciously as a rule—the people 
who hear entirely with their ears speak 
with so little distinctness that lips seem 
scarcely to move and moreover speak 
only to each other so that a low mum- 
bling sound is all the partially-deaf 
speech-reader has to call him back from 
his own thoughts to the sense that the 
thoughts expressed by others around him 
should be of interest to him too. Then 
there is a situation on a dark veranda 
when conversation is general and speech- 
reading must be “counted out,” as not 
even an outline of the mouth or face is 
visible and the partially-deaf person in 
the midst of what he thinks is total 
silence makes some insignificant remark 
only to find that he has interrupted a 
thrilling story just as the dénouement is 
being reached. It is perhaps equally hard 
for the hearing and the deaf to see the 
humor in the interruption. Again in full 
light we see enough of what is said to be- 
come interested; we have even heard 
something that helps; when there is a 
slight pause we ask a question and the 
speaker, all unconscious of what he is 
doing to us, says, “I'll tell you later.” 
Then a kind spirit somewhere sees what 
has happened and answers the question 
and puts us in touch again and we try to 
keep up the interest in the story when 
really we are wondering whether it was 
the thing, the scientific thing, to ask that 
question at that time even though the 
pause did seem to make the opening for 
it. All these things and more will occur 
and we have to remember that they are 
hard on the hearing people too and to 
keep up persistently the use of speech- 
reading even if we do decide to be quiet 
sometimes and to keep up that speech- 
reading so vigorously that the old forced 
laugh becomes a genuine one as. we for- 
get ourselves and the disturbing element 
of deafness in the enjoyment of what is 
said. Isn’t this better than the simple ex- 
pedient of becoming a recluse? It is then 
that we begin to realize that the possibil- 
ity of complete success in speech-reading 
is open to all. Jf we can do this, who will 
be so rash as to say the success is not 
complete? And it is no purely selfish 
one. For the hearing reap great benefit 
when deafness as an element to be reck- 
oned with becomes less and less apparent. 
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The plea has been made for the school 
of speech-reading as the place in which 
to acquire this art. But the school is not 
a bed of roses solely. It is not a place 
where no discouragements and no misun- 
derstandings occur. But it is a place 
where there need be no real failures and 
no ultimate disappointments. A course 
in speech-reading should be taken as a 
rule in consecutive lessons, with no inter- 
ruptions beyond a vacation of two weeks 
in addition to two days of every week 
and at least half of every day if you will, 
besides all the legal holidays that occur. 
It would seem that what is left of six 
months or ten months might be worth de- 
voting to a serious pursuit involving the 
actual pursuit of happiness. 

Though many are prone to put off en- 
tering a school of speech-reading for the 
more convenient season which sometimes 
never comes and many after entering are 
heard to say, “How I wish I had realized 
a year (or two years, or three years) ago 


‘ what this course would mean to me,” still 


it is necessary to bear in mind that when 
you do take up the work you must be well 
enough to do it and moreover to do it 
with enjoyment. If you are on the verge 
of a nervous breakdown or feel home 
cares too pressing to permit genuine, 
whole-souled interest in the school work, 
postpone your course. After you enter 
you owe it to the school and to yourself 
to keep up attendance, but the attendance 
must be something more than a matter of 
your presence. You must be able to give 
to the work every bit of the attention and 
interest which belong to it. Ordinary 
obstacles to this attendance—sometimes 
even extraordinary ones—should be un- 
ceasingly overruled by you. It requires 
perseverance and intelligent application 
to become a speech-reader, but you can 
not do the work in the school as you 
would dispose of some disagreeable 
physical task. As has already been said, 
the work must be actually pleasant if it is 
to be accomplished. You cannot follow 
lessons and practice in a skeptical, per- 
functory, automatic, tense, forced way. 
Speech-reading power is developed and 
increased through real and enthusiastic 
interest. The most important rule for 
success is: Enjoy every day in the school. 
You should give full play to imagination, 





























curiosity, and human interest and sense 
of humor. Check no one of these. And 
watch the effect of all as you gradually 
gain, through seeing what is said, the 
power for exchange of thought among 
your friends outside the school and in 
business relations as well. 

Do not fling away ambition. It is most 
helpful. Do not merely aspire to medi- 
ocre power. Do not be satisfied to work 
only for what is easy. Nevertheless con- 
tinue occasional observation of work 
given to beginners. It will have a good 
effect in giving you the consciousness of 
your own power. You must stimulate 
confidence in yourself by giving yourself 
credit for all you can do. But work on 
for what is harder and harder. Do not 
“drop out” in interest when you find you 
are losing a little or much of an “ad- 
vanced lecture” in the school or an ad- 
dress somewhere else or a conversation 
anywhere. Let your mind dwell on the 
topic and come back again and again to 
the speech-reading as you observe close- 
ly the mouth of the speaker. And when 
you guess, do not guess wildly without 
reference to the mouth. Continue obser- 
vation of the mouth while you are guess- 
ing. Verify your thought by watching 
the movements of the mouth, remember- 
ing, however, that not through analyzing 
the movements but by seeing the sounds 
subconsciously the power to read speech 
with ease is developed. As has been 
already indicated, this power is built up 
gradually through much practice. Some- 
times when we do read speech with ease 
it seems as if the doing so were merely 
accidental ; it is without effort ; yet some- 
how it is accomplished as a direct conse- 
quence of all the deliberate work in the 
past for that end. 

There never was a more accurate 
statement as to a situation than the one 
to the effect that the power to read the 
lips is not gained through the work of a 
teacher alone for a pupil. Would that it 
could be! How gladly the teachers all 
over the country would bestow such a 
life long blessing as this power on those 
who seek it. But the necessary whole- 
souled codperation of the pupil must 
include much systematic work in practice 
of reading the speech of many persons; 
that is, it must include school prac- 
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tice in addition to the advanced work of 
watching conversation everywhere. As 
has often been said, the study of speech- 
reading is much more than learning to 
read the speech of a teacher. And les- 
sons may be given to small groups as 
well as to the individual. Such lessons 
have proved productive of excellent re- 
sults. In fact, the contact of speech- 
readers with each other stimulates the 
power. 

It will be noticed that throughout this 
sketch I have spoken of the regular 
course in our school as embracing six or 
ten months. Whether six or ten months 
depends on whether the one hundred 
twenty-five lessons are taken three or five 
times a week. If a student desires to com- 
plete the course in the shorter time he 
should arrange to make his appointments 
for practice include more time each day 
than that outlined by the school for those 
taking the course in ten months in order 
that he may secure the same amount of 
practice between the consecutive lessons. 

For those who have thought the ten 
months or even six months consisting of 
a minimum of fifteen hours of work per 
week in the school too much time to give 
to the technical study and practice of 
speech-reading, I submit the following 
facts: 

In devoting the minimum of fifteen 
hours a week to the work you are giving 
4x15 or 60 hours per month and 6x60 
hours or 360 hours for the six-months’ 
course. Considering a regular working 
day, as in other fields of interest, as con- 
sisting of eight hours, you are giving 45 
days of actual work to this course. In 
the same way, when you complete the 
course in ten months yow are giving 
40x15 hours or 600 hours to the work. 
On the basis of an eight-hour working 
day, you are giving 75 days to this course. 
You thus have in the one case worked 
for 1% months; in the other case for 2% 
months. You will thus realize that we 
only exercise ordinary judgment when 
we advise more work each day than the 
minimum three hours. Of course these 
estimates are only approximate: on the 
basis of thirty days to a month as we are 
not properly taking out four Sundays a 
month from the calculation nor consider- 
ing the range of from 28 to 31 days a 
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month. The regular course may be well 
taken even in nine instead of ten months 
if you will devote on each school day a 
little more than the usual time to the 
practice work. 

In outlining the regular course for 125 
lessons we do not mean that the one 
hundred twenty-fifth lesson represents 
the acme of all that is to be desired nor 
do we mean that reaching the end of a 
course all students have the same degree 
of power. The degree of ability will 
most likely differ there as it may differ 
through life. And we frequently have 
patrons who have taken the course in full 
come to the school for more practice, but 
in a happy state of mind as to the value 
of the course completed. The school is 
open to them for as long a period as is 
desired. Certainly after the 125 lessons 
the speech-reader continues to grow in 
power. It is probably not possible to 
indicate just when he may reach the 
height of his ability. 

From time to time I am asked for a 
statement of the reason for the length of 
the course as offered in our school. It is 
due to the knowledge on my part that this 
amount of training is the minimum 
necessary for the benefit each person 
seeks when he enters a school of speech- 
reading. At one time I offered the con- 
ventional short-term course of thirty les- 
sons in case a student did not wish a full 
course which was even then strongly ad- 
vised and which included four of the 
short-term courses and some little review 
and application work. This short-term 
course was offered with the statement 
that it gave the foundation on which the 
student could build for greater and great- 
er efficiency. While this is true now as it 
was then, I am no longer willing to give 
only an introduction to what is really 
sought and to have a patron leave with 
this tantalizing glimpse of a power he 
might have. In most cases, after taking 
thirty lessons, he has not formed the habit 
of unceasingly watching the mouth 


everywhere and thus is likely to fail to 
use the power he has gained and conse- 
quently may do no building for greater 
efficiency. Therefore the course for a 
shorter term than the regular one includ- 
ing one hundred twenty-five lessons 
is no longer offered. “It is astonishing,” 
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said a well-known and interested special- 
ist in a very large city, “how many people 
study speech-reading and then fail to use 
it.” I think the very brief school term 
and also some lack of practice work is re- 
sponsible for that condition. Systematic, 
adequate practice with different persons, 
the working, through this practice, on 
definite lessons, is a requisite in the quest 
for speech-reading power. 

My theory, which is being worked out 
practically, is that the student needs the 
help of technical training and expert as- 
sistance for the full course I have out- 
lined in order to attain in the shortest 
time his full power and in order to put 
within his reach the greatest power pos- 
sible for him. Any course that includes 
less training than we offer is less than the 
student needs. And this training in- 
cludes far more than the 125 lessons in 
that, as has been said, the practice work 
is guided and the student makes it regu- 
larly follow and precede lessons. Beyond 
this there is additional opportunity for 
practice which is sometimes made by the 
student to amount to double the time 
stipulated by the school. Our students 
here are our best friends and they are in 
hearty codperation with us and in full 
accord as to our standards. 

From other leading schools, as from 
our own, I have seen persons who have 
taken only what might be termed, from 
our standpoint, a part of a course making 
excellent use of speech-reading power. 
But the fact is no proof that such a per- 
son should not have had for maximum 
benefit the full course. In any given 
number of lessons one person may and 
generally does reach a different vantage 
ground from another who may have had 
the same number of lessons from the 
same teachers and under identical cir- 
cumstances. But this does not mean that 
both are not equally entitled to a full 
course leading to the highest point within 
reach. 

Perhaps I may be allowed here a ref- 
erence to the generally recognized fact 
that correspondence courses in speech- 
reading can never be a success. This is on 
account of the nature of the subject and 
the nature of the case. Applicants for 
correspondence courses sometimes put 
forward the point that some one at home 
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is ready to work with them. If this per- 
son at home is trained for the work he 
has become a teacher and the course is 
no longer purely a_ correspondence 
course. If he is not trained for the work, 
this home assistant is liable to do harm 
instead of good through his willingness to 
assist; for example, learning ‘to read 
exaggerated speech is harmful. But a 
home course must be inadequate even 
with a teacher in the home as the student 
of speech-reading needs for success the 
systematic work in reading the speech of 
a number of different persons and, dur- 
ing the period of learning, the opportu- 
nity for ordinary conversation does not 
fulfill the requirement. 

Wishing to make a complete success of 
speech-reading—whether or not you 
think you are already endowed with 
some subconscious power in seeing what 
is said—and having selected your school, 
make up your mind to take a sufficient 
number of lessons to leave you safe for 
greater and greater efficiency, in other 
words, a full course, which involves the 
following of the work seriously and yet 
optimistically and with full correlated 
practice and within a given time. If you 
are compelled by circumstances to be 
absent again and again er for long 
periods after beginning the work, you 
should add a very considerable number 
of lessons to the regular course. Remem- 
ber that the goal within your reach is 
nothing less than complete success in 
speech-reading. 

To be able to communicate freely with 
others is to have a mind open to impres- 
sions from the world at large instead of 
a mind closed and locked against even a 
thought that is not formed from within 
as we take our accustomed way among 
people and yet removed from them, iso- 
lated. cut off, perhaps really alone 
always. When deafness or impaired 
hearing comes before education has had 
time for free play, no wonder that the 
outlook on life is warped. When it 
comes after much knowledge and experi- 
ence no wonder that the sense of loss is 
keenly felt with the severing of com- 
munications leading to usefulness. No 
wonder that morbidness here is a menace 
to either healthy activity or peace of 
mind and to society at large. 
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Speech-reading restores communica- 
tion with others. No wonder it has what 
one of the professional leaders has well 
called transforming power. It would 
seem almost to have performed a miracle. 
Even if it does not, except in giving rest 
to strained nerves, improve hearing or 
cure deafness, it seems to do so. While 
it may not affect oto-sclerosis, for in- 
stance, and acquiring the power does not 
move an immovable stapes in either ear, 
it results, as has been noted, in better use 
of the residue of hearing power in any 
case so that we do—through greater at- 
tention, improved perception or whatever 
you may choose to call a new habit of 
mind—hear, actually hear what we did 
not and what we thought we could not 
hear before. And watching the mouth 
and seeing certain sounds makes the ac- 
tually audible sounds mean something in 
connection with those sounds perceived 
through the eye. 

If you, speech-reader, still have hear- 
ing, do not demand—as some of our peo- 
ple wish to do—that voice be kept entire- 
ly out of reach of your ear before you 
will perceive what is said. Complete suc- 
cess in speech-reading is still within your 
grasp even if you do actually hear some- 
thing now and then—in your reach even 
in connection with your hearing. Yet if 
you are totally deaf—perfect in deafness 
as Mr. Ferrall says—be satisfied, so to 
speak, that that annoying sound does not 
threaten to check the use of your art of 
seeing what is said and realize that com- 
plete success as a speech-reader is your 
right and that in this success achievement 
in your chosen field is vours, and that life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness be- 
long to you as well as to those who listen 
and hear with the ears alone. 


THE STORY CONTEST 


A series of unfortunate delays has pre- 
vented the outcome of the Trask story con- 
test from being announced. The prizes have 
at last been awarded, however, and the win- 
ning stories will appear in THE VOLTA REVIEW 
from time to time. They are: First prize, 
“Growing Up with Percy,” by Grace Irene 
Carroll; second, “He that Overcometh,” by 
Laura A. Davies; third, “Cynthia,” by Nettie 
H. Owen. 

Tue Votta Review extends congratulations 
to each winner, and thanks to all contributors 
who helped to make the contest a lively one. 
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Harris and Ewing 


THE LITTLE ACTORS IN THE PLAY AT “THE SPRUCES” 


THE MAGIC GARDEN 


On June 22, 1921, the pupils of Miss Rein- 
hardt’s School gave an outdoor play entitled, 
The Magic Garden. Every child in the school 
took part, the costumes were made of crépe 
paper, and each child represented a flower in 
the garden. 

There was Jack Frost, who reluctantly de- 
parted after an argument with Mistress Mary, 
who with her watchful care and attention 
brought the sleeping blossoms to life. After 
which there were dances and games to music, 
the finale being the Bubble Dance with gaily 
colored balloons tossed about by the children. 

The grounds surrounding Miss Reinhardt’s 
home, “The Spruces,” lend themselves beauti- 
fully to this sort of thing, the trees forming 
a wonderful amphitheater. 

Among the guests were Mrs. David Fair- 
child, Miss Nancy Bell Fairchild, Miss Lillian 
Grosvenor, and representatives of the Volta 
Bureau staff. 

—Contributed. 


SPEECH-READING IN ROCHESTER 


In an interesting letter to the Rochester 
Times-Union, Dr. Franklin W. Bock says in 
part: 

“There is a tendency among persons who 
are hard of hearing to isolate themselves. 
Lip-reading will make it possible for hard of 
hearing persons to take a more active inter- 
est in what is going on around them and for 
those who are dependent upon their work for 
an income it will make it more possible for 
them to hold a responsible position. 


“A clerk in a store, for instance, who is 
hard of hearing, if a good lip-reader, can 
carry on his vocation with very little difficulty 
and often such persons make the best clerks 
because they are more concentrated in the 
needs and wishes of the person they are wait- 
ing upon. 

“Many persons who are hard of hearing feel 
that they are advertising their handicap if 
they join a class in lip-reading. As a result of 
the night school classes for adults and more 
as a result of the day school classes for hard 
of hearing children we have now many per- 
sons in Rochester who can carry on a conver- 
sation with the average person and never let it 
be known that they are hard of hearing. 

“There are hundreds of young persons in 
Rochester who should take advantage of this 
opportunity which the School Board is giving 
them. The younger you are the easier it is to 
learn lip-reading ; however older people should 
not feel discouraged. One of the best lip- 
readers in the last class was a lady well over 
seventy years of age. She is an enthusiastic 
lip-reader and a new interest in life has thus 
been given her. 

“Employers who have valuable employees 
who because of progressive ear troubles are 
becoming gradually less valuable would do 
well to strongly advise such employees to at- 
tend these classes in lip-reading. 

There are certain industrial and com- 
mercial positions which can not only be filled 
as well by a hard of hearing person but often 
can be filled to better purposes by such a one 
because of their greater ability to concentrate 
upon their particular job. Lip-reading for 
such a person would make him practically in: 
dispensable because of the greater efficiency. 


























NOTES 


HOW WE LIT OUR CANDLE 


Our candle may be tiny, 
But the flame is living fire, 
Aglow with love and gladness, 
The breath of our desire. 


It was a modest little group that met 
in Houston, Texas, on November 10, 
1921, to organize the first Club for the 
Hard of Hearing in the far south. Only 
four women were present at this meeting, 
which had been advertised for weeks. 
But these four were in touch with four 
others. The absentees were “impressed” 
into offices along with those who were 
present. So we started our “official 
career” (we were all officers and com- 
mittee members) with eight names. We 
continued to advertise, just as if we had 
a membership of eighty instead of eight. 
We sent out printed cards to every deaf 
person we could learn of in the city. We 
used the club columns of the daily papers, 
posters, letters, telephone messages and 
personal invitations. 

Each meeting brought in a few new 
members and each new member caught 
something of the glow that was begin- 
ning to radiate from the little candle. 
From the very first we recognized the 
necessity of doing some definite work 
which would justify our existence. Lip- 
reading in the city night school was the 
first task. It took three months to ac- 
complish it. The class began on January 
16 with an initial enrollment of fourteen 
and a pledge to raise that enrollment to 
twenty. It will be raised. 

Requests came in for an afternoon lip- 
reading class from mothers of small 
children and others who could not attend 
the night class. This class was formed, 
and soon developed into a “Friendly 
Circle” that would warm the heart of our 
good “Friendly Lady.” It meets each 
Thursday afternoon at the homes of the 
members—a social as well as a lip- 
reading pleasure. 
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Through it all we have always tried to 
hold aloft the little candle, symbolizing 
our watchword, “Fellowship.” And it 
is the living flame of the candle which 
draws us together and puts life and joy 
and enthusiasm into this thing that would 
otherwise be an empty organization of 
machinery. 

Laura A. DAVIEs. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


A SECOND SYMPOSIUM 

As announced in THE VoLtTa REVIEW 
for December, various schools for the 
deaf are being invited to participate in 
the discussion of topics of interest to the 
profession. The first symposium, on 
Language Development in Intermediate 
Grades, aroused much interest and favor- 
able comment. 

In this number, it gives us pleasure to 
present two papers on the topic of Sense 
Training, a subject to which much atten- 
tion is given in the very early education 
of deaf children. The schools repre- 
sented are those of Rhode Island and 
Alabama, in which excellent results have 
been secured from sense-training courses. 
A third paper, which was promised by 
one of the best-known authorities in the 
profession, has been unavoidably delayed, 
but we hope to publish it later. 

Lest some of our friends in the day 
schools should think that that branch of 
the work has been neglected, we add that 
three of the largest day schools in the 
country have been invited to take part in 
these discussions, but have felt unable to 
do so. 

THE Votta Review will welcome a 
suggestion from any teacher of a topic 
which she would like to see discussed. It 
greatly appreciates the codperation of 
the schools in presenting these papers, 
and hopes to make this work of great 
value to the cause of the education of the 
deaf. 








SUMMER CONVENTIONS 

Teachers of speech reading, workers among 
the hard of hearing, plan to attend the meet- 
ing of the American Association for the Hard 
of Hearing, Toledo, Ohio, June 12, 13, and 14. 

Teachers of deaf children, use your vaca- 
tion by attending the convention of the Pro- 
gressive Oral Advocates, St. Louis, Mo., June 
15, 16, and 17. 
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DETROIT LEAGUE 


Two hundred fifty persons 
enjoyed the hospitality of the De- 
troit League for the Hard of 
Hearing, Friday evening, Febru- 
ary 17, in the form of a Valentine 
party, given at the Recreation 
Building. 

The rooms were prettily deco- 
rated in “sweethearts,” by the De- 
troit Art Club. 

The Leaguers delighted in 
“tripping the light fantastic,” to 
the strains of the Recreation 
Commission’s orchestra. 

Little Miss Doris Drummons, a 
solo dancer, charmingly enter- 
tained the guests with her artistic 
dancing. 

The fun maker of the evening 
was Mr. Wiseman, as “Old Black 
Joe,” who came in leading his dog, 


SYRACUSE SPEECH READING SOCIETY; SYRACUSE CLINIC a French bull terrier, who would 


SYRACUSE HAS BEGUN 

Preliminary plans for an organization for 
the hard of hearing in Syracuse had been fo- 
menting for some time, and a committee of 
three, Mr. G. I. Vincent, Miss Mary Cooper 
and Miss Elizabeth G. DeLany, had been in- 
vestigating the matter before a formal meeting 
was called. 

The Syracuse Speech-Reading Society was 
therefore organized at an enthusiastic session 
of Miss DeLany’s practice class on Tuesday 
evening, January 14, 1922. A constitution was 
presented and formally adopted at a second 
meeting held at the practice class on Janu- 
ary 21. 

The work will cover social, educational, and 
humanitarian fields. Membership will be open 
to all who are in any way interested in the 
hard of hearing. The Syracuse Clinic, on 
Fayette Park, will be headquarters of the so- 
ciety. 

The first large gathering to acquaint the 
general public with the existence of the organi- 
zation. was planned to take the form of a so- 
cial gathering and reception, Miss Annetta W. 
Peck, of New York, to be the guest of honor. 
Mrs. James G. Tracy generously offered to 
open her spacious home for the occasion (the 
exact date to be announced: later), and be 
hostess to all interested in the subject of deaf- 
ness. Educators, physicians, social workers, 
and prominent society people were among those 
invited. 

The following officers were elected: hens 
rary president, Dr. T. H. Halsted; president, 
Miss Mary Cooper; first vice-president, Mrs. 
James G. Tracy; second vice-president, Mr. 
Hugh Mulheran; third vice-president, Mrs. 
John Baur; executive secretary, Miss Elizabeth 
G. DeLany; recording secretary, Mrs. Edward 
McAll; treasurer, Miss Katherine Hazard. 

Advisory Board: Mr. G. I. Vincent, Mrs. 
Cc. E. Mills, Miss Blanche Cummings, Miss 
Harriet Humbert, Miss Kate Ready. 

—Contributed. 


not let any person even shake his 
master’s hand. 

Refreshments were sold, a number of cakes 
were raffled off, and a “bean guessing contest” 
was held. These features were for the pur- 
pose of raising money for the League, and a 
goodly sum was realized. 

The Detroit League is getting started on 
plans to hold a huge bazaar, some time this 
fall, to raise money to purchase a clubhouse. 

At the Valentine party Friday, February 17, 
announcement was made of the news that the 
American Association for the Hard of Hearing 
would this year meet in Toledo. This news 
was received with great cheers from the De- 
troiters, for Mrs. Dewey of the Toledo League. 
Detroit expects to send down a large delegation 
and make a bid for the 1923 convention. De- 
troit is an ideal convention city, and because 
the East is firmly established in the League 
idea, let us have it in the West for a time, so 
that we can educate the people and also interest 
the moneyed class of people to take an interest 
in the movement. 

A third class in lip-reading has been estab- 
lished in the public evening schools. The new 
class is taught by Mrs. Weir, a teacher of. the 
Goldberg School for the Deaf. The new class 
contains twenty-five members. There are now 
enrolled a total of one hundred ten in the 
three classes. 

The Detroit League has recently purchased 
a Rotospeed duplicating machine. This ma- 
chine is put to many uses in connection with 
the League; with it they can print their own 
form letters, their programs, cards, etc. One 
of the most interesting features the machine 
can be used for is to give a lecture to persons 
who cannot read lips or hear well enough for 
the electrical devices. The lecture is written 
on a stencil and the stencil then placed on the 
machine, which turns out copies at the rate of 
fifty a minute, so a copy of the lecture is 
handed to each one present. After they have 
all read the lecture, a general discussion can 
be conducted on the blackboard. This machine 
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is also very handy at business and board meet- 
ings. 
Contributed. 


THE ST. LOUIS LEAGUE 


There have been such splendid reports of 
the various leagues for the hard of hearing in 
THE VoLta REvIEW that we want our older 
sisters to know St. Louis is coming forward 
also. We were organized in October, 1920, 
and now have a membership of about Ioo, 
most of whom are employed during the day- 
time, so they have but a limited amount of 
time to give to the League. 

Free lip-reading classes are held twice a 
week at three of the evening schools under the 
supervision of the St. Louis Board of Educa- 
tion. About fifty attend these classes and are 
rapidly becoming adept in the art of lip-read- 
ing. An industrial department was started 
in November, 1921, and $106.00 worth of 
aprons and fancy work was sold before Christ- 
mas, the surplus from which was put with 
money realized from a rummage sale for our 
clubhouse fund. 

We have a business meeting and a party on 
alternate months and are looking forward to 
many outings this summer. 

Our progress has not been an organized and 
planned one; as things come up we meet them, 
but we hope one of: these days to meet our 
fairy godmother with LOTS OF TIME who 
will take hold of us and PUSH.—C ontributed. 


THE BOSTON GUILD 


Annie R. Knowlton, in a recent number of 
the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 
gives an account of the origin and progress of 
the Speech-Readers Guild of Boston, in its 
work for the hard of hearing. She says in 
part: 

“Sensitive, and shrinking from the outside 
world, on account of their infirmity, too many 
people give up the unequal struggle, and lapse 
into a state of melancholy and indifference 
that soon becomes morbid. Every doctor 
knows that, in order to aid the power of hear- 
ing, he must build up the entire nervous sys- 
tem. Happiness is the best road to this end, 
and happiness can never be found in utter se- 
clusion. As this club, which is composed of, 
and entirely officered by the partially or wholly 
deaf, exists for the one purpose of bringing 
back to normal activity and happiness the 
lives of those cut off from the world by the 
handicap of deafness, it is the one place to 
which the doctors should direct their patients, 
and which can materially aid in the readjust- 
ment of lives. 

“As its name suggests, speech-reading is 
among the first aids it offers. Though it does 
not profess to teach speech-reading, it stimu- 
lates all to study that eye language, and offers 
many and various classes and entertainments 
which aid much in its development. The won- 
derful sympathy and understanding of all the 
members make each newcomer feel at home at 
once, while the nominal due of one dollar 


a year opens the door to rich and poor alike. 
There is never any impatience at a failure to 
comprehend the spoken word, for all are too 
keenly aware of their own limitations to be 
unjust to others. 

“Apart from this spiritual uplift, which 
goes so far to stimulate recovery, the Guild 
has now at its disposal other aids of a more 
material nature. The Guild House is equipped 
not only for the accommodation of its tran- 
sient members, but has furnished rooms to 
rent to any student of speech-reading, or to 
any patient who may want to come to Boston 
for treatment. 

“For the information of physicians be it 
said, that a person does not have to be a 
member of the Guild to avail himself or her- 
self of the privileges of renting a room and 
obtaining meals at the Guild. If a person is 
deaf, and needs just the sort of protection and 
interest the Guild can offer, he is welcome to 
seek its hospitality. Thus, if a physician in 
some town should feel it advisable to send his 
deaf patient to Boston for special treatment, 
he would be at liberty to direct the patient to 
339 Commonwealth Avenue, and be sure of 
gaining entrance there, provided there was a 
vacancy—which it would be well to ascertain 
beforehand.” 


244 Fountain Ave., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Miss Josephine B. Timberlake, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Madam: 


In the February number of THe Vorta RE- 
view, there appeared a short article about me, 
and I should like to correct an error or two in 
it. The article gave the impression that I 
entered school for the hearing directly from 
the McCowen School for the Deaf in Chicago, 
when as a matter of fact I spent three years 
in the Los Angeles Day School for the Deaf, 
which is under the supervision of Miss Mary 
E: Bennett, before entering high school. This 
day school usually has an enrollment of about 
seventy-five, and there are ten well-trained 
teachers. It is a purely oral school, and sign- 
ing by any means is absolutely forbidden. 

In both of these schools I received splendid 
training, which I have appreciated more and 
more during my high-school course. 

After graduating from the day school here, 
I entered Polytechnic High School with Irene 
Dwyer and Kenneth Jameson.. We shall 
graduate this year. The other deaf students 
in high school now are George Eccles, Wal- 
lace Turner, Helen Sturdevant, and Leland 
Crow. Eight pupils from Miss Bennett's 
school have graduated from high school in 
Los Angeles. They are Helen Hunt, Irene 
Knapp, "Hilda Cohen, Donald Kier, Bradford 
Adams, Harold Woodley, Elizabeth Kenealy, 
and Helen Dwyer. It might also be of interest 
to you to know that we deaf students in high 
school have an advantage which is somewhat 
unusual; that is, a special teacher for the 
deaf, This teacher, Miss Claire Montgomery, 
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who is our class adviser, assists us in our 
studies and accompanies us to some of our 
classes, thus helping us over hard places on 
the road to learning. I should add, too, that 
Bradford Adams is now attending Stanford 
University. 
Hoping that these facts about our schools 
may be of interest to you, I am, 
Yours sincerely, 
ExLiswortH E. Davis. 


HOPE 
By SAUL N. KESSLER 


There’s a spring in life that eternally flows 
’Midst the strife and the heat of humanity’s 
woes, 
A bubbling fountain cool as the snows 
That can dry up only when life itself goes, 
’Tis Hope! 


When the dead, dry leaves drop one by one, 

When night casts its curtain over the sun, 

When the birds fly away and winter’s begun, 

Do we mourn and think that life is done, 
Or hope? 


We know (or do we?) that spring will arrive 
And resurrect Nature until she’s alive; 
The bee will be busy again in his hive, 
For better times come. If we hope, we sur- 
vive; 
So hope! 


One may weep and starve and suffer since 
birth 
And still see a lesson of priceless worth, 
For back of our woes, if we hope, there is 
mirth 
In the stars and the sun, the air and the 
earth. 
Just hope! 
—The Chronicle of the N. Y. League for 
the Hard of Hearing. 


HELEN KELLER 


No sounds make meaning for her ears, 
Nor gleams of light her eyes assuage, 

While speech but falters through her fears— 
The Wonder-Woman of her age. 


The weary length of Learning’s pace 
She slowly trod from stage to stage, 

With joy of triumph in her face— 
The Wonder-Woman of her age. 


With epic soul and faintless heart 
She dares to throw the battle’s gage, 

With Patience for her only dart— 
The Wonder-Woman of her age. 


O who can fail to win Life’s prize 

And know her story page by page? 
She bids us reach out to the skies— 

The Wonder-Worker of her age. 

—Bernard Gruenstein in St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. : 
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LEAGUE TO BE ESTABLISHED IN 
SCOTLAND 


A league for the hard of hearing is soon to 
be established in Glasgow, Scotland, along the 
lines which have proved so successful in this 
country. Dr. James Kerr Love, who is well 
known to our readers, and Miss Margaret 
Martin, the author of “What the Mother of 
a Young Deaf Child Can Do,” are actively 
interested in the formation of the new organi- 
zation and its success therefore is doubtless 
assured. 


THE NEW HARTFORD SCHOOL 


The Hartford Courant of January 15 de- 
voted five pages of its special feature section 
to an account of the American School for the 
Deaf, its history, its methods and its handsome 
new buildings. Illustrations are given of the 
buildings, old and new; of President Wheeler ; 
of Dr. Gallaudet, the first principal; of 
Laurent Clerc, the first teacher; of classes at 
the school, and of the landscape development 
and future extensions planned. ; 

Assuming that a newspaper reporter wrote 
most of the “copy,” it is regrettable that he 
should have been allowed to do injustice to the 
school and to the deaf at large by conveying 
wrong impressions. The text fairly bristles 
with the words “dumb” and “mute,” and an un- 
informed reader would inevitably be given the 
impression that little progress in methods of 
instruction had been made since the establish- 
ment of the school under the manual method. 
In view of the fact that most of the classes 
are oral, it must be discouraging to the teachers 
to read such statements as the following: 

“Articulation was early introduced, but the 
experts on mute education do not lay great 
stress upon it.” “It is maintained that it is 
natural for mutes to employ signs.” “Some 
who have learned this (the oral) system, how- 
ever, use signs—even natural signs. They do 
not depend exclusively upon lip-reading.” 

Undoubtedly, some excellent results in 
speech and lip-reading, as well as in the use of 
English, have been attained at the Hartford 
School, and it is to be hoped that a future 
issue of the Courant will devote some space 
to correcting the statements referred to above. 


DIAGNOSING PETER 


There was a son in the family, likewise there 
was a cat, named Peter, and thereby hangs a 
tale. 

The father of the family was deaf. One 
evening Peter was unhappy, and the family 
circle, with the exception of the deaf father, 
was disturbed thereby. 

“There is something the matter with Peter,” 
said the son to the father. 

“Is that so?” said the father, who had 
heard nothing. “What is wrong, is he 
meowing ?” 

“Yes,” said the son, “can’t you lip-read 
him ?” 




















